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SNOWDRIFTS. 


LISTEN to the plaintive stories 
Sung by moorland winds to-day ! 

Dirges ring o’er vanished glories, 
Love and hope have flown away. 

Where are summer’s airy minstrels, 
Where, our warblers debonair ? 

Can they sing cne strain prophetic, 
Can they consolation bear ? 


Guild of faith! What promise golden 
Nestles ’neath your drooping wing ? 
We would bear its balm enfolden 
In our hearts until the spring. 
Saith it, “ Not a sparrow falleth 
On the dreary, dreary snows, 
But its cry to Heaven calleth, 
And our Heavenly Father knows.” 


I am caught in crystal showers, 
Feathery flakes and fairy blooms, 
Winter flings her scentless flowers 
O’er her dark, unlovely tombs ! 
Airy whispers float around me, 
* Trust his love and perfect rule, 
Though his keenest arrows smite thee, 
Lo! he giveth snow like wool.” 


Royal touch and flashing token 
Kingly presence here reveal, 
Faith in Him may be unbroken, 
Love may smile in woe or weal. 
By the splendor of his pathway — 
Diamond flash in triple ray — 
Sure I am that he is near me, 
That a King hath passed this way! 
Sunday Magazine. CLARA THWAITES, 


AT THE GARRICK CLUB. 


Dissolve frigus, heap the logs ; 

I hate these chill December fogs, 

The hard-bound earth, the dreary sky, 
The torpor as if death were nigh. 

What shadows fill the darkening room! 
What well-known faces pierce the gloom ! — 
Wine, waiter! Ere the vision fades, 

I drink to the familiar shades. 

And now old echoes reach my ear. 
Dreaming, with half-shut eyes, I hear 
Trollope’s full voice, while loud and long, 
He talks of politics or song ; 

Ending discussion with a stroke, 

Like woodman cleaving heart of oak ; 
Manliest of men, yet gentlest, too, 

For Lily Dale we owe to you; 

And many a charming English lass 

Is mirrored in your magic glass, 
Wherein is nothing foul or base. 

Ah! never in the accustomed place 
Shall we this genial spirit see. 

Hail and farewell, dear Anthony! 
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Now, Lewes, tiger-like in features, 
But kindliest of human creatures — 
Unless some ignominy low 

Sent all the color to his brow — 

Talks of George Eliot’s gift in story, 
And proudly prophesies her glory. 
While Forster, sitting at his ease, 
Dogmatic, but not slow to please, 
And holding Dickens king of men, 
Praises with voice as well as pen, 

Or passing back to Swift and Stella, 
Forgets his Pecksniff and Sam Weller. 
And Shirley Brooks, whose handsome face 
Made sunshine in the shadiest place, 
Sends jets of wit about at pleasure, 
Indulging in his well-earned leisure. 
And Bell, whose hospitable board 
Welcomed the tyro and the lord, 
Cheery, and rich in English lore — 
All these upon the silent shore 

Have met; and, wiser far than we, 
Have solved life’s deepest mystery. 
What do we know, who linger here ? 
Dead voices speak no word of cheer, 
Dead eyes send forth no ray of light, 
Dead hearts have lost their human might, 
And all the genius writ or spoke 

Lies silent in a box of oak. 


Thus did I speak in my despair, 

Thus cried in despicable fear ; 

As if the fog that hid the sky 

Had entered heart, and brain, and eye ; 
As if the soul that tends to heaven 
Were stifled by its earthly leaven ; 

As if the in-born sense of right 

Had failed to reach the Infinite ; 

As if, when dust is turned to dust, 

No room were left for hope and trust. 
Spectator. J. D. 


THE TRANSIT OF VENUS. 


* Now, tell me, tell me, Lady Venus, 

What unkind thought has stept between us, 
That you should seek to cross me so, 

In face of all the world below?” 


“No unkind thought has stept between us,” 
Softly answered Lady Venus, 

“ But those dear spots upon your face 

Are watched by all the human race, 

And this for years has been my dream, — 
A moment on your cheek to gleam, 

That in your glory men might see 

More beauty than before in me.” 


“You touch my heart, O Lady Venus! 
And though the space is great between us, 
My beams shall kiss you as you go, 

And men shall ever after know 

That Venus richer beauty won 

By having dared to cross the Sun,” 
Spectator. J. D. 
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ALCWINE. 


From The Cornhil] Magazine. 
ALCWINE. 


THE earliest beginnings of our com- 
mon life as Englishmen can hardly fail of 
a.perennial interest for us. And to re- 
turn to the fountain-head of English his- 
tory, to the period when England was in 
the making, and to the study of one 
among these great and early Englishmen, 
is no unprofitable nor uncongenial task. 
Among the illustrious of that early pe- 
riod the name of Alcwine stands high. 
Coming, as he did, between the father of 
English learning, the venerable Bede, and 
Aelfred, the first great English king, his 
historical position makes him interesting 
from two points of view. He is the out- 
come of that earliest period of English 
intellectual development which was the 
work of Northumbria, before internal dis- 
cords completed its ruin and compelled it 
to submit to Mercia under Offa. And he 
is an Englishman of an England whose 
political capital was not London but York, 
whose religious centre was Lindisfarne 
not Canterbury, whose fathers of the 
Church were Aidan and St. Cuthbert, not 
Theodore or St. Dunstan. Alcwine be- 
longs to the Northumbrian epoch of En- 
glish evolution. And it is important to 
bear this in mind, for his character and 
the color of his imagination were essen- 
tially northern. But Alcwine differs from 
the great scholar who preceded him and 
the great king who followed him in this. 
He is the first Englishman who directly 
affected the movement of the Continent, 
and whose influence has remained a per- 
manent factor in European history. Bede 
never left his convent of Jarrow, by the 
mouth of the Wear; Aelfred’s days were 
employed in repelling the Danes and in 
making Wessex supreme in England. 
But the active period of Alcwine’s life was 
passed chiefly in France. His fame is 
bound up with the court and the work of 
Charlemagne, or Karl, as we must call 
him. To that work he brought an En- 
glish temper and a Northumbrian train- 
ing. These are his spiritual pedigree ; 
the conditions which formed the man, and 
gave to his life the color which it wears. 
To understand that life we must consider 
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what this English temper and Northum- 
brian training meant. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
influence of their parent land in the forma- 
tion of the English character. The grim 
and sombre plains, at that time unre- 
claimed, which border on the northern 
ocean; the hopeless grey sky, swept by 
a wrack of clouds scudding before the 
north; the illimitable monotony of the 
marshy levels; the ¢ruculentia celi, the 
wits turbinum, which struck the Roman 
mind with such a terror, — these were the 
characteristics of the Englishman’s first 
home. On the shores of Northumbria, 
when conquest had led them thus far, 
they found the same forbidding glance of 
nature — the long stretches of down, grey 
beneath an east wind, the longer reaches 
of the grey ocean tumbling or rolling on 
the rocks of Farne, or on the sandy ridge 
that joins the holy island to the mainland. 
Such a stern dwelling-place could not fail 
to grave a gloomy imagination deep into 
the nature of this people. Their vision- 
aries saw the blinding snowdrifts of 
Niflheim, the home of the hostile powers 
of ice, falling in endless swirls, stifling 
and thick as wool. The fires of Muspel, 
the nether region of flame, are not yellow 
or orange with any natural heat, but black 
globes, forever thrown up and forever 
falling back into a bottomless pit. Al- 
cwine paints among the terrors of hell the 
frigoris tmmanitas, the infinita misere 
Spatia, the endless halls of doom. All 
that the imagination conjures up is vast, 
dim, and undefined. If a limit be found, 
the fancy is ever ready to overfly the fact. 
The outlines of the vision are lost and 
confounded in the mists which hide the 
undiscovered horror beyond; just as the 
driving sea-fog shrouds and blurs the 
landscape that surrounded these men, 
How different from the imagination of a 
southern people; of the Italians Dante, 
Orcagna, or Angelico, dealing with almost 
identical fancies! With them all is dry, 


hard, and defined; as clear and perspicu- 
ous as the sunlight in which they daily 
lived. 

Denied the brightness and the laughter 
of nature, the human spirit in these north- 
ern men was rejected upon itself to find 
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its sustenance. It sought its relief in in- 
toxicating emotions; in the triumph of 
endurance and fervid determination, of 
teeth set and will resolved in the face of 
pain, failure, and death. And this temper 
ran through the whole fibre of the race. 
In contemplative natures the severity of 
discipline in which they sought their joy, 
this tightening of the spiritual muscles, 
fitted them admirably for accepting the 
sterner qualities of Christianity. The 
unknown end, the undefined reward, the 
injunction to look beyond, the endless 
conflict here, the victory achievable 
through endurance and denial alone, were 
components of a religious idea which 
these men might accept with passionate 
earnestness. The men of active temper, 
on the other hand, sought their suste- 
nance in the fierce excitement of battle, in 
the grim delight of victory, the inebria- 
tion of blood and wounds and hacking 
steel. Odin, the war-god, is their chief. 
Their battle-songs throb with the mad- 
ness of fight. Each verse, in its violent 
spasm, shoots like a jet of blood thrust 
from the beating heart, and tingles to the 
very hands that clutch the sword. The 
rhythm is broken by the gasp and the sob 
of over-mastering sensations, This is a 
deep-rooted quality in the English, and 
lives all down our literature; in the border 
ballads, in Drayton's rollicking trooper’s 
chaunt of victory for Agincourt; even in 
Burns it survives; and the battle fury, its 
delight and glory, find expression as he 
tells us how the Scottish went “red-wet- 
shod ” through the carnage and the gore. 

But whether this fierce and sombre 
temper of the English manifested itself in 
a life of contemplation or a life of action, 
its characteristic of strife and endeavor 
remains. For the warriors their bards 
sang of war or of battle with monstrous 
forms, dragons and loathsome snakes, 
vague, unformed, and terrible, haunting 
misty meres, gorged with human blood, 
poisonous and rank. While for the men 
of reflective bias Beowulf’s dragon, by no 
violent or difficult change of fancy, be- 
came transformed into some perilous and 
besetting vice, gorged with lost souls. 
For one and for the other the fight re- 
mains; the quality of fierce and hot 


endurance is required if victory is to be 
achieved. And through the glory of the 
spiritual as of the physical victory there 
ever runs the same unvarying undertone 
of sadness. It is singular how little of 
confident hope and outlook Christianity 
brought to Alcwine. His mind dwells 
chiefly on the volatilis umbra, the fleet- 
ing shadow of all earthly things ; ste ¢ran- 
sit, is written across the face of all he 
sees ; and of the end whither all is hasten- 
ing he has no knowledge, fer vallem 
lachrymabilem ad incertum properamus 
jinem. From the very first the grimness 
of the English temper had fastened upon 
this point of transitoriness. The mythol- 
ogy of the English spared not even its 
own gods; their heroes may be victorious, 
but they must die. Neither Beowulf, their 
paladin, nor Balder, their god, the loveli- 
est and the best, escape the spite of Loki 
and the dark realm of Hela, where all lost 
things must lie. Nothing brave or fair 
may last against the hatred of the older 
gods of chaos, the monstrous and malig- 
nant powers. So Asgard, the golden 
glorious home, and all its gods, fail and 
perish, and are lost in the ocean whence 
they sprang. Yggdrasil, the ash-tree of 
existence, has its roots deep down in Hel, 
the region of death, whither its leaves and 
branches shall fall, And nothing remains 
but endless strife, for which is required 
undying endurance, 

With this tragic conception of life as 
the heritage of their birth, the English 
settled down in the country they had con- 
quered, But constant warfare among 
themselves kept the fighting spirit alive 
and graved its characteristics deeper into 
the nature of the people. No conversion 
to Christianity, no imposition of monas- 
ticism, could alter the temper of the En- 
glish, however much they might modify 
its exhibition. The spirit of the fighting 
men was in St. Cuthbert as he wandered 
over the lonely Lammermoor. It urged 
him to seek the solitudes of the rock of 
Farne; ‘a place,” as Bede has it, “ with- 
out water, corn, or trees; infested by evil 
spirits, and very ill-suited for human 
habitation.” But for Cuthbert there was 
nature to struggle with and to subdue; 





the devils to be fought, and the long, 
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grey, infinite ocean with its unknown 
shores for constant company. Heroism 
was required no less in the conflict with 
the powers of darkness, than against the 
visible foe in the field. The spasm of the 
war-song became converted to the spasm 
of prayer; the wild tunes of the one 
served equally well for the other. The 
mystery of existence, the question of the 
beyond, still fascinated the English imag- 
ination. The beautiful allegory of the 
sparrow, preserved to us by Bede, shows 
us the northern temper approaching the 
problem of life from the new point of 
view, and endeavoring to arrive at the 
Christian attitude. It was in these words 
that an earl of Eadwine’s court urged his 
king to consider the new religion: “ The 
life of man, O king, seems to be as the 
flight of a sparrow through the hall where 
you sit at meat with your soldiers and 
your ministers, and a warm fire burning 
in the midst, while outside are driven the 
storms of'rain and snow. The sparrow 
flies in at one door and finds shelter from 
the wintry storm without. Fora while it 
tarries in the warmth and light, and then 
flies out again to the darkness whence it 
came. Sois the life of man. But what 
went before or what cometh after we know 
not. If this new doctrine tells us aught 
certain thereof, let us follow it.” And it 
was in the hope of this knowledge that 
Northumbria turned to Christianity, 

But the new religion, taught by foreign- 
ers, by Paulinus and the followers of St. 
Augustine, did not bite thoroughly into 
the tough Northumbrian nature. With 
the English the tie of blood had always 
been deeply binding. And their conver- 
sion could be worked out by men of their 
own stock only; speaking the same lan- 
guage and knowing the chords to touch if 
they would reach the heart and make it 
respond. Aidan, Cuthbert, Herebert of 
Derwentwater, and Hilda of Streaneshaleh 
are the real apostles of Northumbrian 
conversion. But when the country had 
once been impregnated with the ideas of 
the new faith the whole fiery and mystic 
ardor of the people was poured into the 
new mould. Bands of wandering mis- 
sionaries or solitary preachers crossed 
the land in all directions. Monasteries 
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began to rise. Hilda built her famous 
Abbey of Whitby; Boisil founded Mel- 
rose; Benedict Biscop his twin convents 
of Wearmouth and Jarrow. From Rome 
he brought the designs for his church, 
pictures for the screens, singers for his 
choir, books, too, for the convent library. 
Each of his five journeys added some 
wealth of art or literature to his store. 
Through the life of the monasteries the 
closest intimacy was established between 
Northumbria and Rome. The fervor of 
religious zeal burst beyond the bounds of 
England. Boniface, the apostle of Ger- 
many, set sail to convert the countries 
newly conquered by the Franks, and his 
mission stations spread the name of 
Britain abroad. A spirit of cosmopoli- 
tanism, of common brotherhood for all 
who were inside of the Church, was cre- 
ated, and this rendered it possible for 
Alewine to pass, as he did, from his cathe- 
dral school at York to the intellectual 
government of Karl and his empire. 

And this fervor of the religious life led 
to a quickening of the intellectual life. It 
was impossible for the English to study 
the language and the spirit of the Old 
Testament without responding to a tem- 
per so similar to their own, They could 
answer to the Hebrew battle-cry, “ Je- 
hovah, Lord of Hosts.” They could 
sympathize with the endless strifes of 
Israel, ‘The mystery of the valley of dry 
bones was not unintelligible to them, 
The pillar of cloud by day and of fire by 
night appealed to their own mythologic 
instinct, which made them fashion their 
ancient gods out of the forces of nature, 
the summer thunder, the power of ice, and 
the power of fire. And so the first burst 
of English song was inspired by the Old 
Testament story. Caedmon, the cowherd 
at Hilda’s abbey, fastened upon the his- 
tory of Israel and chanted it in the En- 
glish tongue. The convent libraries also 
produced their sure result. The broth- 


ers became students first, and then turned 
themselves to the business of writing. 
Bede, in the convent of Jarrow, wrote the 
earliest history of England with a fresh- 
ness and vigor of color that make it still 
delightful to read. Northumbria had thus 
passed from paganism through religion to 
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literature. But the national temper still 
remained as the common ground upon 
which this literature was planted, and 
which gave its color to the work. This 

was the condition of the world into which 
Alewine was born; and we have now 
reached the opening of his life. 

Alewine was born near York—it is 
said, of noble parents —in the year 735, 
the year of Bede’s death, though on that 
point there rests some doubt.  Arch- 
bishop Ecgberht had founded a school in 
connection with his church of York; and 
here, too, he was collecting, after the 
manner of Benedict Biscop, the first great 
English library. Alcwine was sent by 
his | parents to the cathedral school. He 
was a delicate, sensitive boy, given to see- 
ing visions and falling into trances. One 
day, as his class was studying the Gos- 
pels, when they came to the passage 
where St. John is sitting at the Last Sup- 
per, Alcwine’s eyes closed and he fell into 
a trance. He said, afterwards, that he 
had been carried up on high, and had 
seen the whole world lying at his feet, 
revolving in aseaof blood. Such visions 
were by no means uncommon ; and only a 
short time before, a brother of Melrose 
had journeyed through Heaven and Hell 
ina trance. Alcwine remained at York, 
studying in the library, reading the Greek 
and Latin authors that heifound there, and 
chiefly Virgil, who fascinated him by the 
beauty and finish of his style, as he had 
fascinated Bede at Jarrow. In later life 
Alcwine dreaded this attraction for his 
pupils. He feared that they would for- 
sake sacred studies to follow the Roman. 
Two of his scholars, whom he found se- 
cretly reading the poet, received a severe 
reprimand; and to Rigbod, Bishop of 
Treves, he wrote, “I ‘wish you would 
study the four Evangelists and not the 
twelve AEneids.” But the dread of the 
luxuriosa sermonis Virgilii facundia was 
not the result of an illiberal mind so 
much as of a desire to keep in check the 
excessive passion for the classics which 
his own teaching had done so much to 
awaken. For himself, his devotion to 
pagan poets did not interfere with an 
earnest pursuit of the Old Testament au- 
thors. His writing bears the marks of 
these early studies, and he owes the rich- 
ness of his epistolary style chiefly to his 
acquaintance with the Bible. His im- 
agery is inspired by or copied from the 
books of Job and Ecclesiastes ; or, in its 
more florid passages, by the Song of 
Songs. Jerome was his model; and the 
exquisite flavor of the monkish Latin had 
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|as much attraction for his literary sense 


as the grim theology of the Old Testa- 
ment had for his national instinct. 

When the office of librarian and head 
of the school at York fell vacant in 766, 
the appointment was conferred upon Al- 
cwine; and he began that apprenticeship 
as a teacher which was to serve him in 
such good stead at the Frankish court, 
and which fitted him to exercise the in- 
fluence he did upon the course of Euro- 
pean learning. For- fourteen years he 
labored quietly at his post ; mastering the 
contents of the library, and laying in those 
stores of learning from which he was to 
satisfy the exorbitant appetite and curios- 
ity of Karl. In these studious occupa- 
tions the years went by till Archbishop 
Ecgberht died, and Alcwine’s contempo- 
rary and fellow-student, Eanbald, was 
elected to the see. The new archbishop 
sent Alewine as his delegate to Rome, to 
ask the pallium from the ‘pope. It is un- 
certain whether Alcwine had made a pre- 
vious journey to the holy city in the com- 
pany of his old patron, Ecgberht. How- 
ever that may be, this journey of 780-781 
forms the turning-point in Alewine’s life; 
for on his way back to England he met 
Karl at Parma, and received an invitation 
to attach himself to the emperor’s court. 

Alcwine was forty-five years of age, in 
the very prime of his vigor, and fully ma- 
tured by his training at York. His fame 
as the head of a great ecclesiastical school 
had already spread beyond Britain. And 
circumstances were so happily arranged 
that, in this meeting of the greatest con- 
queror and the greatest teacher of the 
age, there was something dramatically 
opportune. It was the union of two “ no- 
ble barbarians” to put an end to barba- 
rism, to arrest the long declension of 
Europe, and to set the nations once more 
upon the upward path. Karl was in the 
middle of his meteoric course across the 
world’s history. Impelled by great ap- 
petites, intellectual no less than physical, 
and a desire for universal sovereignty, he 
was steadily pursuing the two branches 
of his career. On the one hand, the 
avhole of Europe seemed a field not too 
vast for his military enterprise. He did 
succeed in conquering the larger part of 
it, and strove to stampit with the impress 
of his own organization. But all his 
elaborate system of centralization was 
doomed to fail and disappear with Karl 
himself. It was cast off, as a serpent 


casts its slough, leaving Europe fashioned 
upon its modern lines of development. 
The emperor’s work served merely for a 
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shelter from chaos; and behind this shel- 
ter Europe gathered force to follow a 
course very different from that intended 
by Karl. No less ambitious was the em- 
= attempt to conquer the world of 

arbarism and ignorance, and to assert 
his sovereignty over the human spirit. It 
was a task sufficiently vast to stimulate 
his appetite for domination, and he ap- 
plied himself with his wonted fervor to 
the work. He summoned to his aid the 
learned of every nation: Theodulf, the 
Goth; Leidrad from Gaul; Paul Warne- 
frid and Peter of Pisa from Italy. But 
his scheme of intellectual regeneration for 
Europe was still incomplete. The em- 
peror himself could not attend to every 
detail of the educational system. It was 
only by a division of labor and a subordi- 
nation of duties that the work could be 
carried to a successful issue. And Karl 
was still in search of a first minister of 
education when he met Alcwine at Parma 
in 781. 

Alcwine accepted the proposal then 
made to him, that he should undertake 
the direction of Karl’s educational 
scheme. The two men agreed in loyalty 
to their object, but the difference of their 
temperaments compelled them to regard 
their prospects of success in different 
lights. Karl, as a man of action and a 
great conqueror, had unbounded con- 
fidence in his own ability. The vision of 
a vast empire, secure from foes outside, 
based on a perfect legislative system 
within, and intellectually supreme and 
universal, intoxicated his imagination, and 
seemed hardly beyond his powers. But 
the emperor was a child in his perception 
of what was required to make an age of 
intellectual giants. On this point Al- 
cwine, the student, the solitary, contem- 
plative man, had a juster view. “It rests 
not with you or me,” he said to Karl, “ to 
make of France a Christian Athens.” 
Karl, however, believed that it did rest 
with him, provided that he could find the 
fitting instruments, and he had the whole 
of Europe from whence to draw his 
teachers, his poets, his philosop!)-rs ; but 
it was an ignorant and a_ barbarous 
Europe. “Oh, had I but twelve clerks 
as wise as Jerome and Augustine!” he 
cried; and Alcwine answered him, “ The 
Lord of Heaven and Earth has not an- 
other like to them, and do you call for 
twelve?” Karl, the conqueror, had not 
the word “impossible ” in his vocabulary ; 
Alcwine, the student, knew how rare and 
how divine a bird a wise man was. But 


Alcwine, with his English temper, was 
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loyal though diffident; willing to do all 
and expect little. And, by one of those 
curious pieces of irony which history 
sometimes displays, the work which espe- 
cially belongs to Carl, his conquests and 
his legislation, which he believed to beso 
permanent, fell away almost immediatel 
after his death. While the work whic 
especially belongs to Alcwine, the resto- 
ration of the classics and the salvation of 
learning, that work undertaken in diffi- 
dence almost amounting to despair, en- 
dured and became the chiefest glory of 
his master the emperor. 

The difficulty of the task which Al- 
cwine had undertaken justified his doubts 
of absolute success. Learning was at its 
lowest ebb. The few students who read 
the classics read them in copies that were 
corrupt; the Latin of the sacred office 
had, in the mouth of ignorant priests, be- 
come an unintelligible gibberish. Nor 
was there any apparatus ready to Al 
cwine’s hand to enable him to affront the 
problem. He was obliged to begin from 
the very beginning. One circumstance 
alone he had in his favor, but that was a 
circumstance of great moment. An ar- 
dent desire for knowledge pervaded the 
atmosphere in which he was called to 
work. Karl himself concentrated the 
spirit of his time, and showed it at its 
highest power. And the robust intellect- 
ual appetite, the insatiable curiosity, 
which drove him pell-mell through all the 
range of science that was open to him, 
found expression among his subjects. 
The age exhibited a foreglow of that 
passion which characterized the later 
revival of learning. It was a kind, of 
aube du jour, a first attempt of the spirit 
in that direction which it afterwards pur- 
sued so vigorously in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. 

Relying upon this universal temper, 
upon the impetuous determination of the 
emperor, and also on his own resolute 
power of labor, Alcwine applied himself 
to the various departments of his work. 
And certainly no man ever found a better 
master to work under than Karl, for he 
was now a fellow-laborer with his minis- 
ter ; now, where need was, a patient pupil; 
and now a powerful sovereign on whose 
authority his servant might rely for sup- 
port. Karl’s political connection with 
Rome directed his first attention to the 
restoration of the Church and its ser- 
vices. The Latin of the liturgy was 
corrected, and the emperor and Alcwine 
together undertook a revision of the sa- 
cred books. Side by side with this resto- 
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ration of the Bible, a restoration of the 
classics was begun, in which Alcwine 
took his share by editing the plays of 
Terence. An imperial decree ordained 
the foundation of public schools on the 
model of York, attached to the great 
cathedrals or abbeys, and under the su- 
perintendence of the bishop or abbot. 
And the emperor, with his keen desire to 
centre in himself all the threads of his 
vast designs, required from these bishops 
or abbots a letter of stewardship and an 
account of the work done. In one of 
these reports, Alcwine himself gives an 
account of his work at Tours. The letter 
is written in his own peculiar vein of 
florid imagery, and proves the width of 
his scheme as a teacher. “Some of my 
scholars,” he says, “I strive to inebriate 
with the old wine of ancient disciplines; 
and some I passionately desire to illumine 
on the order of the stars that stud the 
heavens, as it were the ceiling of some 
mighty house. But I miss the more ex- 
quisite books of scholarship. Let me, 
therefore, I pray you, send some of my 
boys to bring to France the flowers of 
Britain, that the west wind may come and 
may blow on the gardens of Loire, and all 
their balmy odors may flow out.... In 
the morning of my days I sowed good 
seed in Britain. And now my blood runs 
chill, and evening draws on apace, yet I 
cease not to labor in France.” In these 
public schools, besides the Bible and the 
classics, the boys studied singing and 
the art of illumination. And through the 
schools of miniaturists the practice of de- 
sign was handed down to the workers in 
glass ; and from these flowed one of the 
principal streams that went to feed the 
great flood of Italian painting. 

But Karl did not trust to reports only. 
He sometimes made a personal inspec- 
tion of his schools. The monk of San 
Gallen has preserved a vivid picture of 
one of these imperial visits. Atthe close 
of along journey Karl came to a school 
which he had established under a certain 
master named Clement. At this school, 
as at all the others throughout the empire, 
the sons of nobles and of commoners 
alike were required to attend, and no dis- 
tinction of birth was allowed to interfere 
with the discipline of the pupils. The 
emperor called all the boys to him and 
made them read their exercises. The 
sons of poor parents had done excellent 
work, but the young nobles had nothing 
at all to show. Thereupon the emperor 
divided the boys into two groups, placing 
the industrious on his right and the idle 
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on his left. Then turning to the former 
he said: “I give you thanks, my chil- 
dren, that ye have so well answered to my 
desire, oad! will reward you.” Then he 
turned to the young nobles and spoke in 
anger : “ You pampered darlings, you have 
relied upon your birth and your posses- 
sions, and have neglected your studies to 
delight yourselves in luxury, and sport, 
and idleness, or useless games.” Then, 
shaking his hand on high, “ your nobility 
and birth shall be as naught tome. Un- 
less you mend your ways, look for no 
favors from Karl.” The story, whether 
true or not in its details, bears witness to 
the thoroughness of Karl’s determination 
to make every one learned. He had seen 
his aim, and resolved to achieve it. With 
such a temper in his master Alcwine 
could never have had to complain of cold- 
ness or want of support. But whether 
Karl’s great nobles, his fighting men and 
generals, relished having their lads turned 
into clerks is perhaps doubtful. 

Whether they relished it or not, they 
were obliged to feign acquiescence, not 
for their sons alone, but for themselves as 
well. For not only did the emperor es- 
tablish public schools throughout the 
empire, but inside his own palace the 
fever of instruction raged more than else- 
where. It was apart of Alcwine’s duty to 
give daily lessons to the court, to the em- 
peror himself, to his sons, his sisters, and 
his nobles. It must have been a strange 
sight to see those amazons, the emperor’s 
daughters, fresh from the hunting-field, 
attended each by her lover; the emperor’s 
sons and his mistresses; all the crowd of 
a free and warlike court gathered round 
the desk where the master sat, answering 
questions on every conceivable subject 
—on the eclipses of the moon; on the 
principles of rhetoric; on the gender of 
rubus, on the distinction between eternal 
and immortal: and Karl himself, grimly 
in earnest, stimulating all with his super- 
abundant vitality ; insisting that this work 
of learning, as well as the other of war, 
of the chase, or of love, shall be serious 
and genuine work. Consider for a mo- 
ment the position of this teacher, called 
upon alone and from the wells of his own 
knowledge to satisfy a vast spiritual crav- 
ing, a knowledge-hunger that seemed 
insatiable — for this quickening of the 
curiosity was perfectly genuine in Karl 
himself, and he imposed his will on all 
who came within his reach — and the mas- 
ter himself in their midst, a wiser but a 
sadder man than any of these his vigor- 
ous and ravenous pupils; with eyes that 
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looked far out over a sea of time in which 
this great empire, so vital around him, 
seemed but a speck growing ever less and 
less upon the ocean. 

In this palace school they pleased their 
fancy by taking fictitious names, chosen 
from the Bible or the classics, as the men 
of the later Renaissance were wont to do. 
Alewine called himself Flaccus, Karl was 
named David; others bore the names of 
Pindar, Homer, Eulalia, Dameetas. Sev- 
eral instances of Alcwine’s method in 
giving his lessons, “ disputes’? as they 
were called, remain to us _ preserved 
among his works. One is of special in- 
terest. The interlocutors in the dialogue 
are Alcwine himself and Pipin, son of 
Karl. Alcwine asks the questions and 
Pipin answers as he had been taught; 
thus: “A. What begets a word?—P. 
The tongue. What is the tongue?—A 
scourge of brass. What is life? — The 
joy of the happy, the misery of the 
wretched; a waiting for death. What is 
death ?— An inevitable issue; a doubtful 
voyage ; the fear of the living; the thief 
of men. What is the brain ?— The store- 
house of memory. What is the blood? — 
The humor of the veins. What are the 
veins? — The fountains of the flesh. 
What is cold? — The tormentor of plants, 
the destroyer of leaves. What is man? — 
The slave of death; a passing wayfarer; 
a guest of his home. How is he placed? 
—As a lamp in a wind. What is the 
earth ? — The universal devourer. What 
is the sea? — The pathway of the brave; 
the home of rivers; a refuge in danger; 
a delight among pleasures. What is as 
sleep to a waking man? — Hope.” And 
so on, question and answer go, running 
over all branches of human _ interest. 
This is the early struggling of the spirit 
to grasp and understand its surroundings, 
the human intelligence commencing to 
walk, setting out on its endless voyage of 
discovery impelled by curiosity. And, as 
in all early efforts of the spirit, a quaint 
mingling of poetry and science runs 
through the dialogue. The poetry of the 
world has not yet become myth; the 
science has not yet become fact; the 
borders of the two are not yet distin- 
guished. And the vagueness, vastness, 
the sadness of some of these answers — 
earth, the universal devourer, not the 
universal mother; death, the uncertain 
voyage — these were to be expected from 
Alcwine. They are the outcome of his 
northern nature. Their note is a com- 
mon note in English poetry. 

In these labors, scholastic and literary, 
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Alcwine passed the larger part of his 
days in France. On his first arrival 
there the emperor had given him the 
charge of three abbeys, Ferrieres, St. 
Loup, and St. Josse. The task of reform- 
ing and governing these monasteries 
proved no easy one. They were corrupt, 
“woody brakes of luxury,” as Alcwine 
calls them; and the brothers were given 
to the pleasures of the table and extrava- 
gance in dress. They were too wealthy 
to remain simple. Alcwine himself, as 
abbot of Tours, had twenty thousand 
serfs attached to his abbey lands. But 
Karl attacked the vices of the monks as 
vigorously as he attacked their ignorance. 
And Alcwine acted as his principal min- 
ister in framing and enforcing the ‘“ Capit- 
ularies.” Noone who served the emperor 
could look for much leisure. And in ad- 
dition to this work in France, Alcwine 
was also employed in important foreign 
affairs. In 790 he returned to England, 
as Karl’s ambassador to Offa, the Mer- 
cian king. It was a sad journey for Al- 
cwine, for he found his old home broken 
up and the lordship of Northumbria rap- 
idly passing away forever. His efforts to 
pacify his own countrymen failed, but 
through his exertions a war between Karl 
and Offa was avoided, and England nego- 
tiated her first commercial treaty. Six 
years later the emperor presented Alcwine 
with the Abbey of St. Martin at Tours; 
and thither he retired to pass the rest of 
his life in directing his monastery school 
and in composing his commentaries on 
the Bible, his exposition of the Song of 
Songs, his liturgic and controversial 
works, his treatises on rhetoric, gram- 
mar, and astronomy. 

Through all this mass of erudition it is 
needless to follow Alcwine. Most of it 
is dead now, and devoid of interest. It is 
rather our object to see what manner of 
man this courtly life and contact with the 
great world had left him, how far it had de- 
stroyed-or modified his English character. 
And here, almost for the first time, Alcwine 
speaks for himself in his letters, written 
chiefly after he had retired to Tours. “Le 
style Cest Phomme,” says M. Renan, and 
it is as much in the style as in the matter 
of a writer that we catch those indications 
of character which enable us to portray a 
man. Alcwine himself, when apologizing 
for the imperfections of his writing, gives 
us a glimpse of his inner nature which 
reveals the fervor and passion of his tem- 
per. “Itis the velocitas animi, the swift 
flight of the mind,” he says, “that makes 
my pen run wrong.” But it is just this 














velocitas animi which gives his style its 
peculiar charm, its richness and strength 
of phrase, and its variety of imagery. 
When he is deeply moved, his words run 
and burn like fire. Yet it is when he is 
writing prose, not when he is engaged on 
verse, that his mind moves most freely 
and attains its greatest swiftness. While 
working in verse he is working in fetters ; 
the chains of Latin tradition are upon 
him; the lyrism of the English spirit 
finds itself hampered and confined. In 
Alcwine’s hands Latin had not attained 
its medizval fluidity, as of molten gold, 
which altered its ancient character and 
made it such a splendid vehicle for lyrical 
outbursts as it became in the hands of the 
wandering students. The language was 
still too rigid, iron, and Roman. But so 
strong was this English instinct of lyrism 
in Bede, Alcwine, and their contempora- 
ries, that, though caged, they do attempt 
to sing. And in spite of frequent failure 
these efforts are interesting to us, for 
they belong to the earliest movement of 
the English spirit of song. Perhaps the 
happiest among the many attempts, and 
best, because his mind was moving most 
swiftly, is Alcwine’s lament over his 
friend and pupil Oswulf, nicknamed Cu- 
culus. Spring and Winter, contending for 
the lad, sing an amcebean ode; and the 
poet cries, — 


Non pereat Cuculus, veniet sub tempore veris ; 
Et nobis veniens carmina leta ciet. 


The note of “ Lycidas ” runs through the 
poem; it is an elegiac outburst between 
Theocritus and Milton. 

The fervid spirit of Alcwine attached 
him warmly to his friends. His letters 
run over with affection. He turns to 
friendship as a relief from the native 
gloom of his temper. “This age,” he 
writes, “is racked with many miseries; 
and there is no refuge to be found in it, 
save through the pity of God and the 
loyalty of friends.” Over his pupil Os- 
wulf, who left him to follow a vicious life, 
hetutters two passionate cries in two suc- 
cessive letters, entreating, adjuring, im- 
ploring him to return. Then in a third 
and briefer letter he closes his heart and 
steels it to endure: “If you will go, go!” 
And this fervor of emotion finds frequent 
expression in his poetry. Some lines of 
his, a veritable sonnet on friendship, 
called “Ad amicum absentem suspiria,” 
are too long to quote here, and it is almost 
impossible to preserve the delicate flavor 
of this medizval Latin in the process of 
translation. 
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Mingling with the sombre fervor of his 
English temper, the note of sadness also 
runs through Alcwine’s character. He 
dwells on nothing else in nature with so 
much love as on the stars. He and Karl 
spent nights together watching the move- 
ment of the planets; and the dedicie polt, 
semperque manantia regna had an end- 
less attraction for him. He warned his 
monks against the injuries wrought by 
excessive sleep in lines written above 
their dormitory door; and among these 
injuries is this, that “ sleep will close the 
eyes, and they will never see the splen- 
dors of the star-illumined sky.” With 
this habit of contemplation came the in- 
evitable questioning of the unknown be- 
yond. The curiosity of his intellect at- 
tacked its confines, broke through its 
bounds, and shrank before the illimitable 
void which, by its own act it had discov- 
ered, and which, in self-defence, it was 
compelled to conquer and inform. And 
Alcwine, not through his temper only, but 
also by force of circumstances, was pecul- 
iarly susceptible to this sadness of the pio- 
neering spirit. For all around him there 
was a widening of the human horizon, and 
to this result he more than any man was 
contributing. Such epochs of expansion 
must always be charged with melancholy 
for the contemplative man. The human 
spirit in its growth has burst its cover and 
abandoned its shelter. It feels the un- 
wonted airs chill about. Out of those 
strange airs and changed conditions it will 
build itself a larger home. But that is for 
the eye of faith todiscern, and for hope to 
believe. Alcwine, living at the very heart 
of this movement, was perplexed at the 
change. He could not grasp the mighty 
order of the things to be, nor confidently 
base his hopes upon the future. 

Alewine was still English in temper, 
fervid and sombre. But over all this, the 
groundwork of his character, we see an 
accumulation of wisdom and knowledge 
of the world, the outcome of his long and 
active life. He was aware of the dangers 
attending his besetting sadness, and him- 
self attacks it in words of warning that are 
as true now as then for those whom Dante 
saw in the fourth circle of Inferno. The 
words were addressed to Count Guy, who 
wished to take with him to the wars an 
“Enchiridion ” on the virtues and vices. 
“Melancholy,” says Alcwine, “is of two 
sorts. The one healthy, the other poison- 
ous. That melancholy is healthy whereby 
we repent of sin and turn to God. The 
other sort is the melancholy of this world, 
which opens the door of the soul to death ; 
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which sets its hand to no good work; 
which terrifies the soul and often drives 
it into desperation, and robs it of all hope 
of future good. From this is begotten 
malice, spite, a coward heart, sourness, 
and despair.” And speaking of this 
same melancholy, Alcwine offers a diag- 
nosis of its cause drawn from the observa- 
tion of himself. “ There is this differ- 
ence,” he says, “ between the eternal and 
the temporal state: that in this life we 
love and desire what we have not; in the 
next we shall love what we have because 
we have it.” This is, for him, the bless- 
ing of heaven. What Alcwine suffered 
from, what all people must suffer from 
who live at a period of intellectual growth 
and are alive to its impulse, was the de- 
sire of the unattainable, which is the very 
growing pain of the spirit, without which 
it would not move. ‘“ Blessed is he who 
converts necessity into a ready will.” 
This is Alewine’s remedy ; his statement 
of true freedom, as it was Dante’s af- 
ter him. “x da sua volontade 2 nostra 
pace.” 

This was the delicate instrument that 
Karl employed to perfect his scheme of 
intellectual regeneration. But with the 
remorseless egotism of a great genius, 
who sacrifices all to the object he has in 
view, the emperor wore out his servant. 
Soon after reaching Tours, Alcwine be- 
gan to complain of failing health, and 
begged to be relieved of his duties. But 
Karl would not consent. He wished to 
take Alcwine with him to Rome to be 
present at his coronationin 801. In spite 
of all the emperor’s insistence, however, 
his minister refused to leave the “ smoky 
roofs of Tours for all the golden palaces 
of Rome.” Alcwine still hoped to return 
to England, and to be buried at York. 
“ Never forget me asI shall not forget 

* you, be it in life or death,” he wrote to 
the brothers there. “And it may be that 
God will have pity on me; sothat in his 
old age you may bury him whese youth 
you fostered. And should another rest- 
ing-place be ordained for this my body, 
yet, through God’s grace, I trust my soul 
may be granted rest with you.” But it 
was not to be. He never saw England 
again. The end of his life’s labor had 
come; he was to embark on a voyage not 
for England but for that more distant 
country to whose bourn his eyes had 
been so often turned. He died at Tours 
on the day of Pentecost, May 19, 804, after 
a few days’ fever. 

Our chief interest in Alcwine has lain 
in the consideration of him as one of the 
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first great Englishmen; in observing the 
strong character given to him by the cir- 
cumstances of his birth, and how that 
character remained permanent. But Al- 
cwine was more than a great Englishman ; 
his name belongs to European history. It 
is singular that of all the peerage of war- 
riors who surrounded Karl, that peerage 
which inspired so deep a sentiment of 
romance, hardly one name except the 
name of Roland survives in any authentic 
contemporary record. The peerage of 
letters has fared better; the Fontarabbia 
of time has dealt more tenderly with 
them. Alcwine and Theodulf, and Leid- 
rad and Eginhard, still stand out in com- 
parative clearness through the dim half- 
light of that earlydawn. Of these figures, 
by far the most distinguished is that of 
Alewine; and it is not too much to say of 
him that “he was the finest and most ac- 
tive intellect of the eighth century after 
Karl himself.” H. F. B. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
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A STORY OF THE SEEN AND UNSEEN. 
BY MRS, OLIPHANT, 


CHAPTER I, 


I WAS on a visit to some people in Scot- 
land when the events I am about to relate 
took place. They were not friends in the 
sense of long or habitual intercourse ; in 
short, I had met them only in Switzerland 
in the previous year; but we saw a great 
deal of each other while we were together, 
and got into that cosy intimacy which 
travelling brings about more readily than 
anything else. We had seen each other 
in very great déshadillé both of mind and 
array in the chilly mornings after a night’s 
travelling, which perhaps is the severest 
test that can be applied in respect to 
looks; and amid all the annoyances of 
journeys short and long, with the usual 
episodes of lost luggage, indifferent ho- 
tels, fusses of every description, which is 
an equally severe test for the temper; and 
our friendship and liking (I am at liberty 
to suppose it was mutual, or they would 
never have invited me to Ellermore) 
remained unimpaired. I have always 


thought, and still think, that Charlotte 
Campbell was one of the most charming 
young women I ever met with; and her 
rothers, if not so entirely delightful, 
were nice fellows, capital to travel with, 
full of fun and spirit. 


I understood im- 











mediately from their conversation that 
they were members of a large family. 
Their allusions to Tom and Jack and little 
Harry, and the children in the nursery, 
might perhaps have been tedious to a 
harsher critic; but I like to hear of other 
people’s relations, having scarcely any of 
my own. I found out by degrees that 
Miss Campbell had been taken abroad by 
her brothers to recover from a long and 
severe task of nursing, which had ex- 
hausted herstrength. The little ones had 
all been down with scarlet fever. and she 
had notleft them night orday. “ She gave 
up seeing the rest of us and regularly 
shut herself in,” Charley informed me, 
who was the younger of the two. “She 
would only go out for her walk when all 
of us were out of the way. That was the 
worst of it,” the young fellow said, with 
great simplicity. That his sister should 
give herself up to the nursing was noth- 
ing remarkable ; but that she should deny 
herself their precious company was a 
heroism that went to her brothers’ hearts. 
Thus, by the way, I learned a great deal 
about the family. Chatty, as they called 
her, was the sister-mother, especially of 
the little ones, who had been left almost 
in her sole charge since their mother died 
many years before. She was not a girl, 
strictly speaking. She was in the perfec- 
tion of her womanhood and youth— 
about eight-and-twenty, the age when 
something of the composure of maturity 
has lighted upon the sweetness of the 
earlier years, and being so old enhances 
all the charm of being so young. It is 
chiefly among young married women that 
one sees this gracious and beautiful type, 
delightful to every sense and every re- 
quirement of the mind; but when it is to 
be met with unmarried it is more celestial 
still. I cannot but think with reverence 
that this delicate maternity and maiden- 
hood — the perfect bounty of the one, the 
undisturbed grace of the other — has 
been the foundation of that adoring devo- 
tion which in the old days brought so 
many saints to the shrine of the Virgin 
Mother. But why I should thus enlarge 
upon Charlotte Campbell at the beginning 
of this story I can scarcely tell, for she is 
not in the strict sense of the word the 
heroine of it, and I am unintentionally 
deceiving the reader to begin. 

They asked me to come and see them 
at Ellermore when we parted, and, as | 
have nothing in the way of a home warmer 
or more genial than chambers in the Tem- 
ple, I accepted, as may be supposed, with 
enthusiasm. It was in the first week of 
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June that we parted, and I was invited 
for the end of August. They had “ plenty 
of grouse,” Charley said, with a liberality 
of expression which was pleasant to hear, 
Charlotte added, “ But you must be pre- 
pared for a homely life, Mr. Temple, and 
a very quiet one.” I replied, of course, 
that if I had chosen what I liked best in 
the world it would have been this com- 
bination: at which she smiled with an 
amused little shake of her head. It did 
not seem to occur to her that she herself 
told for much in the matter. What they 
all insisted upon was the “plenty of 
grouse ;” and | do not pretend to say that 
1 was indifferent to that. 

Colin, the eldest son, was the one with 
whom I had been least familiar. He was 
what people call reserved. He did not 
talk of everything as the others did. I 
did not indeed find out till much later 
that he was constantly in London, coming 
and going, so that he and I might have 
seen much of each other. Yet he liked 
me well enough. He joined warmly in 
his brother’s invitation. When Charley 
said there was plenty of grouse, he added 
with the utmost friendliness, “And ye 
may get a blaze ata stag.” There was a 
flavor of the north in the speech of all; 
not disclosed by mere words, but by an 
occasional diversity of idiom and change 
of pronunciation. They were conscious 
of this, and rather proud of it than other- 
wise. They did not say Scotch, but 
Scots ; and their accent could not be rep- 
resented by any of the travesties of the 
theatre, or what we conventionally accept 
as the national utterance. When I at- 
tempted to pronounce after them, my own 
ear informed me what a travesty it was. 

It was to the family represented by 
these young people that I was going when 
I started on August 20, a blazing summer 
day, with dust and heat enough to merit 
the name of summer if anything ever did. 
But when I arrived at my journey’s end 
there was just change enough to mark the 
line between summer and autumn: a little 
golden haze in the air, a purple bloom of 
heather on the hills, a touch here and there 
upon a stray branch, very few, yet enough 
to swear by. Ellermore lay in the heart 
of a beautiful district full of mountains 
and lochs, within the Highland line, and 
just on the verge of some of the wildest 
mountain scenery in Scotland. It was 
situated in the midst of an amphitheatre 
of hills, not of any very exalted height, 
but of the most picturesque form, with 
peaks and couloirs like an Alpine range 
in little, all glowing with the purple blaze 
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of the heather, with gleams upon them 
that looked like snow, but were in reality 
water, white threads of mountain torrents. 
In front of the house was a small loch 
embosomed in the hills, from one end of 
which ran a cheerful little stream, much 
intercepted by boulders, and much the 
brighter for the interruptions, which me- 
andered through the glen and fell into 
another loch of greater grandeur and pre- 
tensions. Ellermore itself was a compar- 
atively new house, built upon a fine slope 
of lawn over the lake, and sheltered by 
fine trees —great beeches which would 
not have done discredit to Berkshire, 
though that is not what we expect to see 
in Scotland: besides the ashes and firs 
which we are ready to acknowledge as of 
northern growth. I was not prepared for 
the luxuriance of the west Highlands — 
the mantling green of ferns and herbage 
everywhere, not to say the wealth of flow- 
ers, which formed a centre of still more 
brilliant color and cultivation amid all the 
purple of the hills. Everything was soft 
and rich and warm about the Highland 
mansion-house. I had expected stern 
scenery and a grey atmosphere. I found 
an almost excessive luxuriance of vegeta- 
tion and color everywhere. The father 
of my friends received me at a door which 
was constantly open, and where it seemed 
to me after a while that nobody was ever 
refused admission. He was a tall old 
man, dignified but homely, with white 
hair and moustache and the fresh color of 
a rural patriarch, which, however, he was 
not, but an energetic man of business, as 
I afterwards found. The Campbells of 
Ellermore were not great chiefs in that 
much-extended clan, but they were per- 
fectly well known people and had held 
their little estate from remote antiquity. 
But they had not stood upon their gentil- 
ity, or refused to avail themselves of the 
opportunities that came in their way. I 
have observed that in the great and 
wealthy region of which Glasgow is the 
capital the number of the irreconcilables 
who stand out against trade is few. The 
gentry have seen all the advantages of 
combining commerce with tradition. Had 
it not been for this it is likely that Eller- 
more would have been a very different 
place. Now it was overflowing with all 
those signs of ease and simple luxury 
which make life so smooth. There was 
little show, but there was a profusion of 
comfort. Everything rolled upon velvet. 
It was perhaps more like the house of a 
rich merchant than of a family of long 
descent. Nothing could be more perfect 





as a pleasure estate than was this little 
Highland property. They had “plenty of 
grouse,” and also of trout in a succession 
of little lochs and mountain streams. 
They had deer on the hills. They had 
their own mutton, and everything vege- 
table that was needed for the large pro- 
fuse household, from potatoes and cabbage 
up to grapes and peaches. But with all 
this primitive wealth there was not much 
money got out of Ellermore. The 
“works” in Glasgow supplied that. 
What the works were I have never ex- 
actly found out, but they afforded occupa- 
tion for all the family, both father and 
sons; and that the results were of the 
most pleasing description as regarded 
Mr. Campbell’s banker it was easy to see. 

They were all at home with the excep- 
tion of Colin, the eldest son, for whose 
absence many apologies, some of which 
seemed much more elaborate than were 
at all necessary, were made to me. I was 
for my own part quite indifferent to the 
absence of Colin. He was not the one 
who had interested me most; and though 
Charley was considerably younger than 
myself, I had liked him better from the 
first. Tom and Jack were still younger. 
They were all occupied at “the works,” 
and came home only from Saturday to 
Monday. The little trio in the nursery 
were delightful children. To see them 
gathered about Charlotte was enough to 
melt any heart. Chatty they called her, 
which is not a very dignified name, but I 
got to think it the most beautiful in the 
world as it sounded all over that cheerful, 
much-populated house. ‘ Where is Chat- 
ty?” was the first question every one 
asked as he came in at the door. If she 
was not immediately found it went volley- 
ing through the house, all up the stairs 
and through the passages—‘“ Chatty! 
where are you?” —and was always an- 
swered from somewhere or other in a full, 
soft voice, which was audible everywhere 
though it never was loud. “Here am I, 
boys,” she would say, with a pretty inver- 
sion which pleased me. Indeed, every- 
thing pleased me in y sene ha much, 
more than reason. I found myself think- 
ing what would become of them all if, for 
example, she were to marry, and entered 
into a hot argument with myself on one 
occasion by way of proving that it would 
be the most selfish thing in the world 
were this family to work upon Chatty’s 
feelings and prevent her from marrying, 
as most probably, I could not help feeling, 
they would. At the same I perceived 
with a little shudder how entirely the 
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whole thing would collapse if by any 
chance Chatty should be decoyed away. 

I enjoyed my stay beyond description. 
In the morning we were out on the hills 
or about the country. In the evening it 
very often happened that we all strolled 
out after dinner, and that I was left by 
Chatty’s side, “the boys” having a thou- 
sand objects of interest, while Mr. Camp- 
bell usually sat in his library and read 
the newspapers, which arrived at that 
time either by the coach from Oban or by 
the boat. In this way I went over the 
whole “ policy,” as the grounds surround- 
ing a country house are called in Scot- 
land, with Chatty, who would not be out 
of reach at this hour, lest her father 
should want her, or the children. She 
would bid me not to stay with her when 
no doubt it would be more amusing for 
me to go with the boys; and when I as- 
sured her my pleasure was far greater as 
it was, she gave me a gracious, frank 
smile, with a little shake of her head. 
She laughed at me softly, bidding me not 
to be too polite or think she would mind 
if I left her; but I think, on the whole, 
she liked to have me with her in her even- 
ing walk. 

“There is one thing you have not told 
me of,” I said, “and that you must pos- 
sess. I cannot believe that your family 
has been settled here so long without 
having a ghost.” 

She had turned round to look at me, to 
know what it was that had been omitted 
in her descriptions. When she heard 
what it was she smiled a little, but not 
with the pleasant mockery I had expect- 
ed. On the contrary, it was a sort of 
gentle smile of recognition that something 
had been left out. 

“We don’t call it a ghost,” she said. 
“T have wondered if you had never no- 
ticed. I am fond of it for my part; but 
then I have been used to it all my life. 
And here we are, then,” she added as we 
reached the top of a little ascent and came 
out upon a raised avenue, which I had 
known by its name of the Lady’s Walk 
without as yet getting any explanation 
what that meant. It must have been, I 
supposed, the avenue to the old house, 
and now encircled one portion of the 
grounds without any distinct meaning. 
On the side nearest the gardens and house 
it was but slightly raised above the shrub- 
beries, but on the other side was the sum- 
mit of a high bank sloping steeply to the 
river, which, after it escaped from the 
loch, made a wide bend round that portion 
of the grounds. A row of really grand 
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beeches rose on each side of the path, 
and through the openings in the trees the 
house, the bright gardens, the silvery 
gleam of the loch were visible. The 
evening sun was slanting into our eyes as 
we walked along; a little soft yet brisk 
air was pattering among the leaves, and 
here and there a yellow cluster in the 
middle of a branch showing the first 
touch of a cheerful decay. “Here we 
are, then.” It was a curious phrase; but 
there are some odd idioms in the Scotch 
—I mean Scots’—form of our common 
language, and I had become accustomed 
now to accept them without remark. 

“T suppose,” I said, “there must be 
some back way to the village or to the 
farmhouse under this bank, though there 
seems no room for a path?” 

“Why do you ask?” she said, looking 
at me with a smile. 

* Because I always hear some one pass- 
ing along —I imagine down there. The 
steps are very distinct. Don’t you hear 
them now? It has puzzled me a good 
deal, for I cannot make out where the 
path can be.” 

She smiled again, with a meaning in 
her smile, and looked at me steadily, lis- 
tening,as 1 was. And then, after a pause, 
she said, “ That is what you were asking 
for. If we did not hear it, it would make 
us unhappy. Did you not know why this 
was Called the Lady’s Walk?” 

When she said these words I was con- 
scious of an odd enough change in my 
sensations — nay, I should say in my very 
sense of hearing, which was the one ap- 
pealed to. I had heard the sound often, 
and, after looking back at first to see who 
it was and seeing no one, had made up 
my mind that the steps were on some un- 
seen byway and heard them accordingly, 
feeling quite sure that the sound came 
from below. Now my hearing changed, 
and I could not understand how I had 
ever thought anything else: the steps 
were on a level with us, by our side. — as if 
some third person were accompanying us 
along the avenue. I am no believer in 
ghosts, nor the least superstitious, so far 
as I had ever been aware (more than 
everybody is), but I felt myself get out of 
the way with some celerity and a certain 
thrill of curious sensation. The idea of 
rubbing shoulders with something unseen 
startled me in spite of myself. 

“Ah!” said Charlotte, “it gives you an 
—unpleasant feeling. I forgot you are 
not used to it like me.” 

“TI am tolerably well used to it, for I 
have heard it often,” I said, somewhat 
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ashamed of my involuntary movement. 
Then I laughed, which I felt to be alto- 
gether out of place and fictitious, and 
said, “ No doubt there is some very easy 
explanation of it—some vibration or 
echo. The science of acoustics clears up 
many mysteries.” 

“ There is no explanation,” Chatty said, 
almost angrily. “She has walked here 
far longer than any one can remember. 
It is an ill sign for us Campbells when she 
goes away. She was the eldest daughter, 
like me; and 1 think she has got to be 
our guardian angel. There is no harm 
going to happen as long as she is here. 
Listen to her,” she cried, standing still 
with her handraised. The low sun shone 
full on her, catching her brown hair, the 
lucid clearness of her brown eyes, her 
cheeks so:clear and soft, in color a little 
summer-brown, too. I stood and listened 
with a something of excited feeling which 
I could not control: the sound of this 
third person, whose steps were not to be 
mistaken though she was unseen, made 
my heart beat: if, indeed, it was not 
merely the presence of my companion, 
who was sweet enough to account for any 
man’s emotion. 

“You are startled,” she said with a 
smile. 

“Well! I should not be acting my part, 
should I, as I ought, if I did not feel the 
proper thrill? It must be disrespectful 
to a ghost not to be afraid.” 

“Don’t say a ghost,” said Chatty; “I 
think ¢hat is disrespectful. It is the Lady 
of Ellermore; everybody knows about 
her. And do you know,” she added, 
“when my mother died—the greatest 
grief I have ever known—the steps 
ceased? Oh! itis true! You need not 
look me in the face as if there was any- 
thing to laugh at. Itis ten years ago, and 
I was only a silly sort of girl, not much 
good to any one. They sent me out to 
get the air when she was lying in a doze; 
and I came here. I was crying, as you 
may suppose, and at first I did not pay 
any attention. Then it struck me all at 
once —the lady was away. They told 
me afterwards that was the worst sign. 
It is always death that is coming when 
she goes away.” 

The pathos of this incident confused all 
my attempts to touch it with levity, and 
we went on for a little without speaking, 
during which time it is almost unneces- 
Sary to say that I was listening with .all 
my might to those strange footsteps, which 
finally I persuaded myself were no more 
than echoes of our own. 
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“It is very curious,” I said politely. 
“ Of course you were greatly agitated and 
too much absorbed in real grief to have 
any time to think of the other: and there 
might be something in the state of the 
atmosphere ” 

She gave me an indignant look. We 
were nearly at the end of the walk; and 
at that moment I could have sworn that 
the footsteps, which had got a little in 
advance, here turned and met us going 
back. I am aware that nothing could 
sound more foolish, and: that it must have 
been some vibration or atmospheric phe- 
nomenon. But yet this was how it 
seemed — not an optical but an aural de- 
lusion. So long asthe steps were going 
with us it was less impossible to account 
for it; but when they turned and audibly 
came back to meet us! Not all my scep- 
ticism could prevent me from stepping 
aside to let them pass. This time they 
came directly between us, and the natu- 
ralness of my withdrawal out of the way 
was more significant than the faltering 
laugh with which I excused myself. “It 
is a very curious sound indeed,” I said, 
with a tremor which slightly affected my 
voice. 

Chatty gave me a reassuring smile. 
She did not laugh at me, which was con- 
solatory. She stood for a moment as if 
looking after the visionary passenger. 
“We are not afraid,” she said, “even 
the youngest; we all know she is our 
friend.” 

When we had got back to the side of 
the loch, where, 1 confess, I was pleased 
to find myself, in the free open air without 
any perplexing shadow of trees, I felt 
less objection to the subject. “I wish 
you would tell me the story ; for of course 
there is a story,” I said. 

“No, there is no story —at least noth- 
ing tragical or even romantic. They say 
she was the eldest daughter. I some- 
times wonder,” Chatty said, with a smile 
and a faint increase of color, “ whether 
she might not be a little like me. She 
lived here all her life, and had several 
generations to take care of. Oh no, there 
was no murder or wrong about our lady; 
she just loved Ellermore above every- 
thing; but my idea is that she has been 
allowed the care of us ever since.” 

“That is very sweet, to have the care 
of you,” I said, scarcely venturing to put 
any emphasis on the pronoun ; “ but, after 
all, it must be slow work, don’t you think, 
walking up and down there forever? I 
call that a poor sort of reward for a good 
woman. If she had been a bad one it 
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might have answered very well for a pun- 
ishment.” 

“Mr. Temple!” Chatty said, now red- 
dening with indignation, “do you think it 
is a poor thing to have the care of your 
own people, to watch over them, whatever 
may happen —to be all for them and their 
service? I don’t think so; I should like 
to have such a fate.” 

Perhaps I had spoken thus on purpose 
to bring about the discussion. ‘ There is 
such a thing as being too devoted to your 
family. Are they ever grateful? They 
go away and marry and leave you in the 
Jurch.” 

She looked up at me with a little aston- 
ishment. “The members may vary, but 
the family never goes away,” she said; 
“besides, that can apply to us in our 
present situation only. She must have 
seen so many come and go; but that need 
not vex her, you know, because they go 
where she is.” 

“My dear Miss Campbell, wait a bit, 
think a little,’ I said: “where she is! 
That is in the Lady’s Walk, according to 
your story. Let us hope that all your 
ancestors and relations are not there.” 

“TI suppose you want to make me an- 
gry,” said Chatty. “She is in heaven — 
have you any doubt of that ?— but every 
day when the sun is setting she comes 
back home.” 

“Oh, come!” I said, “if it is only at 
the sunset that is not so bad.” 

Miss Campbell looked at me doubtfully, 
as if not knowing whether to be angry. 
*“ You want to make fun of it,” she said, 
“to laugh at it; and yet,” she added with 
a little spirit, “you were rather nervous 
half an hour ago.” 

“I acknowledge to being nervous. I 
am very impressionable. I believe that 
is the word. It is a luxury to be nervous 
at the fit moment. Frightened you might 
say, if you prefer plain speaking. And I 
am very glad it is at sunset, not in the 
dark. This completes the round of my 
Highland experiences,” I said; “ every- 
thing now is perfect. I have shot grouse 
on the hill and caught trout on the loch, 
and been soaked to the skin and then 
dried in the wind; I wanted nothing but 
the family ghost. And now I have seen 
her, or at least heard her = 

“If you are resolved to make a joke of 
it I cannot help it,” said Chatty, “but I 
warn you that it is not agreeable to me, 
Mr. Temple. Let us talk of something 
else. In the Highlands,” she said with 
dignity, “ we take different views of many 
things.” 
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“ There are some things,” I said, “of 
which but one view is possible — that I 
should have the audacity and impertinence 
to laugh at anything for which you have a 
veneration! I believe it is only because 
I was so frightened 8 

She smiled again in her lovely, motherly 
way, a smile of indulgence and forgive- 
ness and bounty. “You are teo humble 
now,” she said, “and I think I hear some 
one calling me. It is time to go in.” 

And to be sure there was some one 
calling her: there always was, I think, at 
all hours of the night and day. 





CHAPTER II. 

To say that I got rid of the recollection 
of the Lady of Ellermore when I went 
up-stairs after a cheerful evening through 
a long and slippery gallery to my room in 
the wing would be untrue. The curious 
experience I had just had dwelt in my 
mind with a feeling of not unpleasant per- 
plexity. Of course, I said to myself, 
there must be something to account for 
those footsteps—some hidden way in 
which the sounds could come. Perhaps 
my first idea would turn out to be correct 
—that there was a by-road to the farm, 
or to the stables, which in some states of 
the atmosphere—or perhaps it might 
even be always — echoed back the sounds 
of passing feet in some subterranean vi- 
bration. One has heard of such things ; 
one has heard, indeed, of every kind of 
natural wonder, some of them no more 
easy to explain than the other kind of 
prodigy; but so long as you have science 
with you, whether you understand it or 
not, you, are all right. I could not help 
wondering, however, whether, if by chance 
I heard those steps in the long gallery 
outside my door, I should refer the matter 
comfortably to the science of acoustics. 
I was tormented, until I fell asleep, by a 
vague expectation of hearing them. I 
could not get them out of my mind or out 
of my ears, so distinct were they — the 
light step, soft but with energy in it, evi- 
dently a woman’s step. I could not help 
recollecting, with a tingling sensation 
through all my veins, the distinctness of 
the turn it gave —the coming back, the 
steps going in a line opposite to ours. It 
seemed to me that from moment to mo- 
ment I must hear it again in the gallery, 
and then how could it be explained ? 

Next day —for I slept very well after 
I had succeeded in getting to sleep, and 
what I had heard did not by any means 
haunt my dreams — next day I managed 
to elude all the pleasant occupations of 
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the house, and, as soon as I could get 
free from observation, I took my way to 
the Lady’s Walk. I had said that I had 
letters to write—a_ well-worn phrase, 
which of course means exactly what one 
pleases. I walked up and down the 
Lady’s Walk, and could neither hear nor 
see anything. On this side of the shrub- 
bery there was no possibility of any con- 
cealed path; on the other side the bank 
went sloping to the water’s edge. The 
avenue ran along from the corner of the 
loch half-way round the green plateau on 
which the house was planted, and at the 
upper end came out upon the elevated 
ground behind the house; but no road 
crossed it, nor was there the slightest ap- 
pearance of any mode by which a steady 
sound not its own could be communicated 
here. 1 examined it all with the utmost 
care, looking behind the bole of every 
tree as if the secret might be there, and 
my heart gave a leap when I perceived 
what seemed to me one narrow track worn 
along the ground. Fancy plays us curious 
pranks even when she is most on her 
guard. It was a strange idea that I, who 
had come here with the purpose of finding 
a way of explaining the curious phenom- 
enon upon which so long and lasting a 
superstition had been built, should be so 
quickly infected by it. I saw the little 
track, quite narrow but very distinct, and 
though of course I did not believe in the 
Lady of Ellermore, yet within myself | 
jumped at the certainty that this was her 
track. It gave me a curious sensation. 
The certainty lay underneath the scep- 
ticism as if they were two things which 
had no connection with each other. Had 
any one seen me it must have been sup- 
posed that I was looking for something 
among the bushes, so closely did I scruti- 
nize every foot of the soil and every tree. 

It exercised a fascination upon me 
which I could not resist. The Psychical 
Society did not exist in those days, so far 
as I know, but there are many minds out- 
side that inquisitive body to whom the 
authentication of a ghost story, or, to 
speak more practically, the clearing up of 
a superstition, is very attractive. I man- 
aged to elude the family arrangements 
once more at the same hour at which Miss 
Campbell and I had visited the Lady’s 
Walk on the previous evening. It was a 


lovely evening, soft and warm, the west- 
ern sky all ablaze with color, the great 
branches of the beeches thrown out in 
dark maturity of greenness upon the flush 
of orange and crimson melting into celes- 
tial rosy red as it rose higher, and flinging 
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itself in airy masses rose-tinted across the 
serene blue above. The same wonderful 
colors glowed in reflection out of the loch. 
The air was of magical clearness, and 
earth and sky seemed stilled with an al- 
most awe of their own loveliness, happi- 
ness, and peace. 


The holy time was quiet as a nun, 
Breathless with adoration. 


For my part, however, I noticed this 
only in passing, being intent on other 
thoughts. From the loch there came a 
soft tumult of voices. It was Saturday 
evening, and all the boys were at home. 
They were getting out the boats for an 
evening row, and the white sail of the toy 
yacht rose upon the gleaming water like a 
little white cloud among the rosy clouds 
of that resplendent sky. I stood between 
two of the beeches that formed a sort 
of arch, and looked out upon them, dis- 
tracted for an instant by the pleasant 
distant sound which came softly through 
the summer air. Next moment I turned 
sharply round with a start, in spite of my- 
self — turned ‘quickly to see who it was 
coming after me. There was, I need not 
say, not a soul within sight. The beech 
leaves fluttered softly in the warm air; 
the long shadows of their great boles lay 
unbroken along the path; nothing else 
was visible, not even a bird on a bough. 
I stood breathless between the two trees, 
with my back turned to the loch, gazing 
at nothing, while the soft footsteps came 
quietly on, and crossed me — passed me! 
with a slight waft of air, I thought, such 
as a slight figure might have made; but 
that was imagination perhaps. Imagina- 
tion! was it not all imagination ? or what 
was it? No shadows or darkness to con- 
ceal a passing form by; full light of day 
radiant with color; the most living de- 
lightful air, all sweet with pleasure. I 
stood there speechless and without power 
to move. They went along softly, with- 
out changing the gentle regularity of the 
tread, to the end of the walk, growing 
fainter as they went further and further 
from me. I never listened so intently in 
my life. I said to myself, “If they go 
out of hearing I shall know it is merely 
an excited imagination.” And on they 
went, almost out of hearing, only the 
faintest touch upon the ground; then 
there was a momentary pause, and my 
heart stood still, but leaped again to my 
throat and sent wild waves of throbbing 
to my ears next moment: they had turned 
and were coming back. 

I cannot describe the extraordinary 
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effect. If it had been dark it would have 
been altogether different. The bright- 
ness, the life around, the absence of all 
that one associates with the supernatural, 
produced a thrill of emotion to which I 
can give no name. It was not fear; yet 
my heart beat as it had never in any dan- 
gerous emergency (and I have passed 
through some that were exciting enough) 
beat before. It was simple excitement, I 
suppose; and in the commotion of my 
mind I instinctively changed the pronoun 
which I had hitherto used, and asked 
myself, would she come back? She did, 
passing me once more, with the same 
movement of the air (or so I thought). 
But by that time my pulses were all clang- 
ing in my ears, and perhaps the sense 
itself became confused with listening. I 
turned and walked precipitately away, 
descending the little slope and losing my- 
self in the shrubberies which were be- 
neath the range of the low sun, now 
almost set, and felt dank and cold in the 
contrast. It was something like plunging 
into a bath of cold air after the warmth 
and glory above. 

It was in this way that my first experi- 
ence ended. Miss Campbell looked at 
me a little curiously with a half smile 
when I joined the party at the lochside. 
She divined where I had been, and per- 
haps something of the agitation I felt, 
but she took no further notice; and as I 
was in time to find a place in the boat, 
where she had established herself with 
the children, I lost nothing by my meet- 
ing with the mysterious passenger in the 
Lady’s Walk. 

I did not go near the place for some 
days afterwards, but I cannot say that it 
was ever long out of my thoughts. I had 
long arguments with myself on the sub- 
ject, representing to myself that I had 
heard the sound before hearing the super- 
stition, and then had found no difficulty 
in believing that it was the sound of some 
passenger on an adjacent path, perhaps 
invisible from the walk. I had not been 
able to find that path, but still it might 
exist at some angle which, according to 
the natural law of the transmission of 
sounds —bah! what jargon this was! 
Had I not heard fer turn, felt her pass 
me, watched hercoming back? And then 
I paused with a loud burst of laughter at 
myself. “Ass! you never had any of 
these sensations before you heard the 
story,” I said. And that was true; but I 
heard the steps before I heard the story ; 
and, now I think of it, was much startled 
by them, and set my mind to work to 
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account for them, as you know. “And 
what evidence have you that the first in- 
terpretation was not the right one?” 
myself asked me with scorn; upon which 
question I turned my back with a hope- 
less contempt of the pertinacity of that 
other person who has always so many 
objections to make. Interpretation! 
could any interpretation ever do away 
with the effect upon my actual senses of 
that invisible passer-by? But the most 
disagreeable effect was this, that I could 
not shut out from my mind the expecta- 
tion of hearing those same steps in the 
gallery outside my door at night. It was 
along gallery running the full length of 
the wing, highly polished and somewhat 
slippery, a place in which any sound was 
important. I never went along to my 
room without a feeling that at any mo- 
ment I might hear those steps behind me, 
or after I had closed my door might be 
conscious of them passing. I never did 
so, but neither have I ever got free of the 
thought. 

A few days after, however, another in- 
cident occurred that drove the Lady’s 
Walk and its invisible visitor out of my 
mind. We were all returning home in 
the long northern twilight from a moun- 
tain expedition. How it was that I was 
the last to return I do not exactly recol- 
lect. I think Miss Campbell had forgot- 
ten to give some directions to the coach- 
man’s wife at the lodge, which I volun- 
teered to carry for her. My nearest way 
back would have been through the Lady’s 
Walk, had not some sort of doubtful feel- 
ing restrained me from taking it. Though 
I have said and felt that the effect of 
these mysterious footsteps was enhanced 
by the full daylight, still I had a sort of 
natural reluctance to put myself in the 
way of encountering them when the Gark- 
ness began to fall. I preferred the shrub- 
beries, though they were darker and less 
attractive. As I came out of their shade, 
however, some one whom I had- never 
seen before —a lady —met me, coming 
apparently from the house. It was almost 
dark, and what little light there was was 
behind her, so that I could not distinguish 
her features. She was tall and slight, and 
wrapped apparently in a long cloak, a 
dress usual enough in those rainy regions. 
I think, too, that her veil was over her 
face. The way in which she approached 
made it apparent that she was going to 
speak to me, which surprised me a little, 
though there was nothing extraordinary 
in it, for of course by this time all the 
neighborhood knew who I was and that I 
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was a visitor at Ellermore. There was a 
little air of timidity and hesitation about 
her as she came forward, from which I 
supposed that my sudden appearance 
startled her a little, and yet was welcome 
as an unexpected way of getting some- 
thing done that she wanted. Zant de 
choses en un mot, you will say —nay, 
without a word—and yet it was quite 
true. She came up to me quickly as soon 
as she had made up her mind. Her voice 
was very soft, but very peculiar, with a 
sort of faraway sound as if the veil or 
evening air interposed a visionary dis- 
tance between her andme. “If you are 
a friend to the Campbells,” she said, 
“will you tell them’”—then paused a 
little and seemed to look at me with eyes 
that shone dimly through the shadows 
like stars in a misty sky. 

“Tam a warm friend to the Campbells ; 
I am living there,” I said. 

“Will you tell them —the father and 
Charlotte —that Colin is in great trouble 
and temptation, and that if they would 
save him they should lose no time?” 

“Colin!” I said, startled; then, aftera 
moment, “ Pardon me, this is an uncom- 
fortable message to entrust to a stranger. 
Is he ill? I am very sorry, but don’t let 
me make them anxious without reason. 
What is the matter? He was all right 
when they last heard ‘3 

“Tt is not without reason,” she said; 
“T must not say more. Tell them just 
this—in great trouble and temptation. 
They may perhaps save him yet if they 
lose no time.” 

“But stop,” I said, for she seemed 
about to pass on. “If I am to say this 
there must be something more. May I 
ask who it is that sends the message? 
They will ask me, of course. And what 
is wrong?” 

She seemed to wring her hands under 
her cloak, and looked at me with an atti- 
tude and gesture of supplication. “ In 
great trouble,” she said, “in great trouble! 
and tempted beyond his strength. And 
not such asI can help. Tell them, if you 
wish well to the Campbells. I must not 
say more.” 

And, notwithstanding all that I could 
say, she left me so, with a wave of her 
hand, disappearing among the dark 
bushes. It may be supposed that this 
was no agreeable charge to give to a 
guest, one who owed nothing but pleasure 
and kindness to the Campbells, but had 
no acquaintance beyond the surface with 
their concerns. They. were, it is true, 
very free in speech, and seemed to have 
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as little dessous des cartes in their life and 
affairs as could be imagined. But Colin 
was the one who was spoken of less freely 
than any other in the family. He had 
been expected several times since I came, 
but had never appeared. It seemed that 
he had a way of postponing his arrival, 
and “of course,” it was said in the fam- 
ily, never came when he was expected. I 
had wondered more than once at the testy 
tone in which the old gentleman spoke of 
him sometimes, and the line of covert de- 
fence always adopted by Charlotte. To 
be sure he was the eldest, and might nat- 
urally assume a more entire independence 
of action than the other young men, who 
were yet scarcely beyond the time of 
pupilage and in their father’s house. 

But from this as well as from the still 
more natural and apparent reason that 
to bring them bad news of any kind 
was most disagreeable and inappropriate 
on my part, the commission I had so 
strangely received hung very heavily upon 
me. I turned it over in my mind as I 
dressed for dinner (we had been out all 
day, and dinner was much later than 
usual in consequence) with great perplex- 
ity and distress. Was I bound to give a 
message forced upon me in such a way? 
If the lady had news of any importance 
to give, why did she turn away from the 
house, where she could have communi- 
cated it at once, and confide it to a stran- 
ger? On the other hand, should I be 
justified in keeping back anything that 
might be of so much importance to them? 
It might perhaps be something for which 
she did not wish to give her authority. 
Sometimes people in such circumstances 
will even condescend to write an anony- 
mous letter to give the warning they think 
necessary, without betraying to the vic- 
tims of misfortune that any one whom 
they know is acquainted with it. Here 
was a justification for the strange step 
she had taken. It might be done in the 
utmost kindness to them, if not to me; 
and what if there might be some real 
danger afloat and Colin be in peril, as she 
said? I thought over these things anx- 
iously before, 1 went down-stairs, but even 
to the moment of entering that bright and 
genial drawing-room, so full of animated 
faces and cheerful talk, I had not made 
up my mind what I should do. When we 
returned to it after dinner I was still un- 
certain. It was late, and the children had 
been sent to bed. The boys went round 
to the stables to see that the horses were 
not the worse for their day’s work. Mr. 
Campbell retired to his library. Fora 
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little while I was left alone, a thing that 
very rarely happened. Presently Miss 
Campbell came down-stairs from the chil- 
dren’s rooms, with that air about her of 
rest and sweetness, like a reflection of the 
little prayers she has been hearing and 
the infant repose which she has left, 
which hangs about a young mother when 
she has disposed her babies to sleep. 
Charlotte, by her right of being no moth- 
er, but only a voluntary mother by dep- 
uty, had a still more tender light about 
her in the sweetness of this duty which 
God and her good-will, not simple nature, 
had put upon her. She came softly into 
the room with her shining countenance. 
* Are you alone, Mr. Temple?” she said 
with a little surprise. ‘How rude of 
those boys to leave you!” and came and 
drew her chair towards the table where I 
was, in the kindness of her heart. 

“T am very glad they have left me if I 
may have a little talk with you,” I said; 
and then before I knew I had told her. 
She was the kind of woman to whom it is 
arelief to tell whatever may be on your 
heart. The fact that my commission was 
to her, had really less force with me in 
telling it, than the ease to myself. She, 
however, was very much surprised and 
disturbed. “Colin in trouble? Oh, that 
might very well be,” she said, then 
stopped herself. “You are his friend,” 
she said; “you will not misunderstand 
me, Mr. Temple. He is very indepen- 
dent, and not so open as the rest of us. 
That is nothing against him. We are all 
rather given to talking ; we keep nothing 
to ourselves —except Colin. And then 
he is more away than the rest.” The first 
necessity in her mind seemed to be this, 
of defending the absent. Then came the 
question, From whom could the warning 
be? Charley came in at this moment, 
and she called him to her eagerly. “ Here 
is a very strange thing happened. Some- 
body came up to Mr. Temple in the 
shrubbery, and told him to tell us that 
Colin was in trouble.” 

“Colin!” I could see that Charley was, 
as Charlotte had been, more distressed 
than surprised. “When did you hear 
from him last ?’’ he said. 

“On Monday; but the strange thing 
is, who could it be that sent such a mes- 
sage? You said a lady, Mr. Temple?” 

** What like was she ?” said Charley. 

Then I described as well as I could. 
“She was tall and very slight; wrapped 
up in a cloak, so that I could not make 
out much, and her veil down. And it 
was almost dark.” 
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“Tt is clear she did not want to be rec- 
ognized,” Charley said. 

“There was something peculiar about 
her voice, but I really cannot describe it, 
a strange tone unlike anything “4 

“ Marion Gray has a peculiar voice ; she 
is tall and slight. But what could she 
know about Colin?” 

“T will tell you who is more likely,” 
cried Charley, “and that is Susie Came- 
ron. Her brother is in London now; 
they may have heard from him.” 

“Oh! Heaven forbid! oh! Heaven 
forbid! the Camerons of all people!” 
Charlotte cried, wringing her hands. The 
action struck me as so like that of the 
veiled stranger that it gave me a curious 
shock. I had not time to follow out the 
vague, strange suggestion that it seemed 
to breathe into my mind, but the sensa- 
tion was as if I had suddenly, groping, 
come upon some one in the dark. 

“ Whoever it was,” I said, “she was 
not indifferent, but full of concern and 
interest i 

“Susie would be that,’ Charley said, 
looking significantly at his sister, who 
rose from her chair in great distress. 

“T would telegraph to him at once,” 
she said, * but it is too late to-night.” 

“ And what good would it do to tele- 
graph? If he is in trouble it would be no 
help to him.” 

* But what can I do? what else can I 
do?” she cried. I had plunged them into 
sudden misery, and could only look on 
now as an anxious but helpless spectator, 
feeling at the same time as if I had in- 
truded myself upon a family affliction; for 
it was evident that they were not at all 
unprepared for “trouble” to Colin. I felt 
my position very embarrassing, and rose 
to go away. 

“I feel miserably guilty,” I said, “as if 
I had been the bearer of bad news; but I 
am sure you will believe that I would 
not for anything in the world intrude 
upon ——” : 

Charlotte paused to give me a pale sort 
of smile, and pointed to the chair I had 
left. “ No, no,” she said, “ don’t go away, 
Mr. Temple. We do not conceal from 
you that we are anxious —that we were 
anxious even before — but don’t go away. 
I don’t think I will tell my father, Charley. 
It would break hisrest. Let him have his 
night’s rest whatever happens ; and there 
is nothing to be done to-night “2 

“We will see what the post brings to- 
morrow,” Charley said. 

And then the consultation ended 
abruptly by the sudden entrance of the 
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boys, bringing a gust of fresh night air | 
with them. The horses were not a preen 
the worse though they had been out all | 
day; even old grumbling Geordie, the 
coachman, had not a word to say. ‘“ You 
may have them again to-morrow, Chatty, 
if you like,” said Tom. She had sat 
down to her work, and met their eyes 
with an unruffled countenance. “I hope 
I am not so unreasonable,” she said with 
her tranquil looks; only I could see a 
Jittle tremor in her hand as she stooped 
over the socks she was knitting. She 
laid down her work after a while, and 
went to the piano and played accompani- 
ments, while first Jack and then Tom 
sang. She did it without any appearance 
of effort, yielding to all the wishes of the 
youngsters, while I looked on wondering, 
how can women do this sort of thing? It 
is more than one can divine. 

Next morning Mr. Campbell asked “ by 
the bye,” but with a pucker in his fore- 
head, which, being now enlightened on 
the subject, I could understand, if there 
was any letter from Colin. ‘ No,” Char- 
lotte said (who for her part had turned 
over all her letters with a swift, anxious 
scrutiny) ‘But that is nothing,” she 
said, “for we heard on Monday.” The 
old gentleman uttered an “Umph!” of 
displeasure. “Tell him I thinkit a great 
want in manners that he is not here to 
receive Mr. Temple.” ‘Oh, father, Mr. 
Temple understands,” cried Charlotte; 
and she turned upon me those mild eyes, 
in which there was now a look that went 
to my heart, an appeal at once to my sym- 
pathy and my forbearance, bidding me 
not to ask, not to speak, yet to feel with 
her all the same. If she could have 
known the rush of answering feeling with 
which my heart replied! but I had to be 
careful not even to /ovk too much knowl- 
edge, too much sympathy. 

After this two days passed without any 
incident. What letters were sent, or other 
communications, to Colin I could not tell. 
They were great people for the telegraph, 
and flashed messages about continually, 
There was a telegraph station in the little 
village, which had been very surprising to 
me at first, but I no longer wondered, see- 
ing their perpetual use of it. People who 
have to do with business, with great 
“works” to manage, get into the way 
more easily than we others. But either 
no answer or nothing of a satisfactory 
character was obtained, for I was told no 
more. The second evening was Sunday, 
and I| was returning alone from a ramble 





down the glen. It was Mr. Campbell’s 
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custom to read a sermon on Sunday even- 
ings to his household, and as I had, in 
conformity to the custom of the family, 
already heard two, I had deserted on this 
occasion, and chosen the freedom and 
quiet of a rural walk instead. It was a 
cloudy evening, and there had been rain. 
The clouds hung low on the hills, and half 
the surrounding peaks had retired alto- 
gether into the mist. I had scarcely set 
foot within the gates when I met once 
more the lady whose message had brought 
so much pain. The trees arched over the 
approach at this spot, and even in full 
daylight it was in deep shade. Now in 
the evening dimness it was dark as night. 
I could see little more than the slim, 
straight figure, the sudden perception of 
which gave me—I could scarcely tell 
why —a curious thrill of something like 
fear. She came hurriedly towards me, 
an outline, nothing more, until the same 
peculiar voice, sweet but shrill, broke the 
silence. ‘ Did you tell them?” she said. 

It cost me an effort to reply calmly. 
My heart had begun to beat with an ex- 
citement over which I had no control, like 
a horse that takes fright at something 
which its rider cannot see. I said, “‘ Yes, 
I told them,” straining my eyes, yet feel- 
ing as if my faculties were restive like 
that same horse and would not obey me, 
would not look or examine her appearance 
as I desired. But indeed it would have 
been in vain, for it was too dark to see. 

“ But nothing has been done,” she said. 
“Did they think I would come for noth- 
ing?” And there was again that move- 
ment, the same as I had seen in Charlotte, 
of wringing her hands. 

“Pardon me,” I said, “but if you will 
tell me who you are? I am a stranger 
here; no doubt if you would see Miss 
Campbell herself, or if she knew who it 
was “ 

I felt the words somehow arrested in 
my throat, I could not tell why; and she 
drew back from me with a sudden move- 
ment. It is hard to characterize a gesture 
in the dark, but there seemed to be a 
motion of impatience and despair in it. 
“ Tell them again Colin wants them. He 
is in sore trouble, trouble that is nigh 
death.” 

“T will carry your message; but for 
God’s sake if it is so important tell me 
who sends it,” I said. 

She shook her head and went rapidly 
past me, notwithstanding the anxious ap- 
peals that I tried to make. She seemed 
to put out a hand to wave me back as I 
stood gazing after her. Just then the 
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lodge door opened. I suppose the woman 
within had been disturbed by the sound 
of the voices, and a gleam of firelight 
burst out upon the road. Across this 
gleam I saw the slight figure pass quickly, 
and then a capacious form with a white 
apron came out and stood in the door. 
The sight of the coachman’s wife in her 
large and comfortable proportions gave 
me a certain ease, I cannot tell why. I 
hurried up to her. “ Who was that that 
passed just now?” I asked. 

“That passed just now? There was 
naebody passed. I thought I heard a 
voice, and that it was maybe Geordie; 
but nobody has passed here that I could 
see.” 

“ Nonsense! you must have seen her,” 
I cried hastily; “she cannot be out of 
sight yet. No doubt you would know 
who she was —a lady tall and slight —in 
a cloak ” 

“Eh, sir, ye maun be joking,” cried the 
woman. “ What lady, if it werna Miss 
Charlotte, would be walking here at this 
time of the night? Lady! it might be, 
maybe, the schoolmaster’s daughter. She 
has one of those ulsters like her betters. 
But nobody has passed here this hour 
back ; o’ that I’m confident,” she said. 

“Why did you come out, then, just at 
this moment?” I cried. The woman con- 
templated me in the gleam from the fire 
from top to toe. “You’re the English 
gentleman that’s biding up at the house?” 
she said. “’Deed, I just heard a step, 
that was nae doubt your step, and | 
thought it might be my man; but there 
has naebody, far less a lady, whatever she 
had on, passed my door coming or going. 
Is that you, Geordie?” she cried sud- 
denly, as a step became audible approach- 
ing the gate from the outer side. 

“ Ay, it’s just me,” responded her hus- 
band out of the gloom. 

“ Have ye meta lady as ye came along? 
The gentleman here will have it that 
there’s been a lady passing the gate, and 
there’s been no lady. I would have seen 
her through the window even if.I hadna 
opened the door.” 

“ I’ve seen no lady,” said Geordie, iet- 
ting himself in with considerable noise at 
the foot entrance, which 1 now remem- 
bered to have closed behind me when I 
passed through it a few minutes before. 
“I’ve met no person; it’s no an hour for 
ladies to be about the roads on Sabbath 
day at e’en.” 

It was not till this moment that a strange 
fancy, which 1 will explain hereafter, 
darted into my mind. How it came I 








cannot tell. I was not the sort of man, I 
said to myself, for any such folly. My 
imagination had been a little touched, to 
be sure, by that curious affair of the foot- 
steps; but this, which seemed to make 
my heart stand still and sent a shiver 
through me, was very different, and it 
was a folly not to be entertained for a 
moment. I stamped my foot upon it in- 
stantly, crushing it on the threshold of 
the mind. “Apparently either you or I 
must be mistaken,” I said with a laugh at 
the high tone of Geordie, who himself 
had evidently been employed ina jovial 
way — quite consistent, according to al] I 
had heard, with very fine principles in 
respect to the Sabbath. I had a laugh 
over this as I went away, insisting upon 
the joke to myself as 1 hurried up the 
avenue. It was extremely funny, I said 
to myself; it would be a capital story 
among my other Scotch experiences. 
But somehow my laugh died away in a 
very feeble sort of quaver. The night 
had grown dark even when I emerged 
from under the trees, by reason of a great 
cloud, full of rain, which had rolled up 
over the sky, quenching it out. I was 
very glad to see the lights of the house 
gleaming steadily before me. The blind 
had not been drawn over the end window 
of the drawing-room, and from the dark- 
ness without I looked in upon a scene 
which was full of warmth and household 
calm. Though it was August there was 
a little glimmer of fire. The reading of 
the sermon was over. Old Mr. Campbell 
still sat at a little table with the book 
before him, but it was closed. Charlotte 
in the foreground, with little Harry and 
Mary on either side of her, was “hearing 
their paraphrase.” * The boys were put- 
ting a clever dog through his tricks ina 
sort of clandestine way behind backs, at 
whom Charlotte would shake a finger now 
and then with an admonitory, smiling 
look. Charley was reading or writing at 
the end of the room. The soft little 
chime of the children’s voices, the sup- 
pressed laughter and whispering of the 
boys, the father’s leisurely remark now 
and then, made up a soft murmur of sound 
which was like the very breath of qui- 
etude and peace. How did I dare, their 
favored guest, indebted so deeply as I was 
to their kindness, to go in among them 
with that mysterious message and disturb 
their tranquillity once more ? 


* The Paraphrases are a selection of hymns always 
printed along with the metrical version of the Psalms 
in use in Scotland, and more easy, being more modern 
in diction, to be learnt by heart. 
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When I went into the drawing-room, 
which was not till an hour later, Char- 
lotte looked up at me smiling with some 
playful remark as to my flight from the 
evening reading. But as she caught my 
eye her countenance changed. She put 
down her book, and after a little consid- 
eration walked to that end window through 
which I had looked, and which was ina 
deep recess, making me a little sign to 
follow her. “How dark the night is!” 
she said with a little pretence of looking 
out; and then in a hurried undertone, 
“Mr. Temple, you have heard something 
more?” 

“ Not anything more, but certainly the 
same thing repeated. I have seen the 
lady again.” 

“And who is she? Tell me frankly, 
Mr. Temple. Just the same thing — that 
Colin is in trouble? no details? I cannot 
imagine who can take so much interest. 
But you asked her for her name?” 

“ | asked her, but she gave me no reply. 
She waved her hand and went on. I 
begged her to see you, and not to give me 
such a commission; but it was of no use. 
I don’t know if I ought‘to trouble you 
with a vague warning that only seems 
intended to give pain.” 

“Oh yes,” she cried, “oh yes, it was 
right to tell me. If I only knew who it 
was! Perhaps you can describe her bet- 
ter, since you have seen her a second 
time. But Colin has friends — whom we 
don’t know. Oh, Mr. Temple, it is mak- 
ing a great claim upon your kindness, but 
could not you have followed her and 
found out who she was?” 

“]T might have done that,” I said. “ To 
tell the truth, it was so instantaneous and 
I was — startled.” 

She looked up at me quickly with a 
questioning air, and grew a little pale, 
gazing at me; but whether she compre- 
hended the strange wild fancy which I 
could not even permit myself to realize I 
cannot tell; for Charley seeing us stand- 
ing together, and being in a state of ner- 
vous anxiety also, here came and joined 
us, and we stood talking together in an 
undertone till Mr. Campbell called to 
know if anything was the matter. “ You 
are laying your heads together like a set 
of conspirators,” said the old gentleman 
with a half-laugh. His manner to me was 
always benign and gracious; but now 
that I knew something of the family 
troubles I could perceive a vein of sup- 
pressed irritation, a certain watchfulness 
which made him alarming to the other 
members of the household. Charlotte 
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gave us both a warning look. “I will tell 
him to-morrow —I will delay no longer 
— but not to-night,” she said. “ Mr. 
Temple was telling us about his ramble, 
father. He has just come in in time to 
avoid the rain.” 

“ Well,” said the old man, “he cannot 
expect to be free from rain up here in the 
Highlands. It is wonderful the weather 
we have had.” And with this the conver- 
sation fell into an easy domestic channel. 
Miss Campbell this time could not put 
away the look of excitement and agita- 
tion in her eyes. But she escaped with 
the children to see them put to bed, and 
we sat and talked of politics and other 
mundane subjects. The boys were all 
going to leave Ellermore next day — Tom 
and Jack for the “ works,” Charley upon 
some other business. Mr. Campbell made 
me formal apologies for them. “I had 
hoped Colin would have been at home by 
this time to do the honors of the High- 
lands; but we expect him daily,” he said. 
He kept his eye fixed upon me, as if to 
give emphasis to his words and defy any 
doubt that might arise in my mind. 

Next morning I was summoned by 
Charley before I came down-stairs to 
“come quickly and speak to my father.” 
I found him in the library, which opened 
from the dining-room. He was walking 
about the room in great agitation. He 
began to address me almost before I was 
in sight. “ Who is this, sir, that you 
have been having meetings with about 
Colin? some insidious gossip or other 
that has taken ye in. I need not tell you, 
Mr. Temple, a lawyer and an Englishman, 
that an anonymous,statement ” For 
once the old gentleman had forgotten him- 
self, his respect for his guest, his fine 
manners. He was irritated, obstinate, 
wounded in pride and feeling. Charlotte 
touched him on. the arm with a murmured 
appeal, and turned her eyes to me in 
anxious deprecation. But there was no 
thought further from my mind than that 
of taking offence. 

“T fully feel it,” I said; “nor was it my 
part to bring any disagreeable suggestion 
into this house — if it had not been that 
my own mind was so burdened with it 
and Miss Campbell so clear-sighted.” 

He cast a look at her, half affectionate, 
half displeased, and then he said to me 
testily, “ But who was the woman? That 





is the question; that is what I want to 
know.” 

My eyes met Charlotte’s as I looked 
up. She had grown very pale, and was 
gazing at me eagerly, as if she had di- 
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vined somehow the wild fancy which once 
more shot across my mind against all 
reason and without any volition of mine. 


CHAPTER III. 


Mr. CAMPBELL was not to be moved. 
He was very anxious, angry, and ill at 
ease; but he refused to be influenced in 
any way by this strange communication. 
It would be some intrusive woman, he 
said; some busybody — there were many 
about — who, thinking she might escape 
being found out in that way, had thought 
it a grand opportunity of making mischief. 
He made me a great many apologies for 
his first hasty words. It was very ill- 
bred, he said; he was ashamed to think 
that he had let himself be so carried away ; 
but he would hear nothing of the mes- 
sage itself. The household, however, 
was in so agitated a state that, after the 
brothers departed to their business on 
Monday, I made a pretext of a letter call- 
ing me to town, and arranged my depart- 
ure for the same evening. Both Char- 
lotte and her father evidently divined my 
motive, but neither attempted to detain 
me : indeed she, I thought, though it hurt 
my self-love to see it, looked forward with 
a little eagerness to my going. This 
however, explained itself in a way less 
humiliating when she seized the opportu- 
nity of our last walk together to beg me 
to “do something for her.” 

“Anything,” I cried; “anything — 
whatever man can.” 

“| knew you would say so; that is why 
I have scarcely said I am sorry. I have 
not tried tostop you. Mr. Temple, I am 
not shutting my eyes to it, like my father. 
I am sure that, whoever it was that spoke 
to you, the warning was true. I want you 
to go to Colin,” she said abruptly, after a 
momentary pause, “and let me know the 
truth.” 

“To Colin?” Icried. “ But you know 
how little acquainted we are. It was not 
he who invited me but — Charley o 

“And 1; you don’t leave me out, I 
hope,” she said with a faint smile; “ but 
what could make a better excuse than 
that you have been here? Mr. Temple, 
you will go when I ask you? Oh, I do 
more —I entreat you! Go, and let me 
know the truth.” 

“Of course I shall go—from the mo- 
ment you’ bid me, Miss Campbell,” | 
said. But the commission was not a 
pleasant one, save in so far that it was for 
her service. 

We were walking up and down by the 
side of the water, which every moment 
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grew more and more into a blazing mir- 
ror, a burnished shield decked with every 
imaginable color, though our minds had 
no room for its beauty, and it only touched 
my eyesight in coming and going. And 
then she told me much about Colin which 
I had not known or guessed — about his 
inclinations and tastes, which were not 
like any of the others, and how his friends 
and his ways were unknown to them. 
‘‘But we have always hoped this would 
pass away,” she said, “for his heart is 
good; oh, his heart is good! You re- 
member how kind he was to me when 
we met you first. He is always kind.” 
Thus we walked and talked until I had 
seen a new side at once of her charac- 
ter and life. The home had seemed to 
me so happy and free from care; but the 
dark shadow was there as everywhere, 
and her heart often wrung with suspense 
and anguish. We then returned slowly 
towards the house, still absorbed in this 
conversation, for it was time that 1 should 
go in and eat my last meal at Ellermore. 
We had come within sight of the door, 
which stood open as always, when we 
suddenly caught sight of Mr. Campbell 
posting towards us with a wild haste, so 
unlike his usual circumspect walk, that I 
was startled. His feet seemed to twist as 
they sped along, in such haste was he. 
His hat was pushed back on his head, his 
coat-tails flying behind him — precipitate 
like a man pursued, or in one of those 
panics which take away breath and sense, 
or, still more perhaps, as if a strong wind 
were behind him, blowing himon. When 
he came within speech of us, he called out 
hurriedly, ‘*‘ Come here! come here, both 
of you!” and turning, hastened back with 
the same breathless hurry, beckoning 
with his hand. ‘*He must have heard 
something more,” Charlotte said, and 
rushed after him. I followed a few steps 
behind. Mr. Campbell said nothing to 
his daughter when she made up to him. 
He almost pushed her off when she put 
her hand through his arm. He had no 
leisure even for sympathy. He hurried 
along with feet that stumbled in sheer 
haste till he came to the Lady’s Walk, 
which lay in the level sunshine, a path of 
gold between the great boles of the trees. 
It was a slight ascent, which tried him 
still more. He went a few yards along 
the path, then stopped and looked round 
upon her and me, with his hand raised to 
call our attention. His face was perfectly 
colorless. Alarm and dismay were writ- 
ten on every line of it. Large drops of 
perspiration stood upon his forehead. He 
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seemed to desire to speak, but could not ;|to me so long or so fatiguing, and Mr. 


then held up his finger to command our 
attention. For the first moment or two 
my attention was so concentrated upon 
the man and the singularity of his look 
and gesture, that I thought of nothing 
else. What did he want us todo? We 
stood all three in the red light, which 
seemed to send a flaming sword through 
us. There was a faint stir of wind among 
the branches overhead, and a twitter of 
birds ; and in the great stillness the faint 
lap of the water upon the shore was audi- 
ble, though the loch was at some distance. 
Great stilluess — that was the word; there 
was nothing moving but these soft stir- 
rings of nature. Ah! this was what it 
was! Charlotte grew perfectly pale, too, 
like her father, as she stood and listened. 
I seem to see them now: the old man 
with his white head, his ghastly face,.the 
scared and awful look in his eyes, and she 
gazing at him, all her faculties involved 
in the act of listening, her very attitude 
and drapery listening too, her lips drop- 
ping apart, the life ebbing out of her, as 
if something was draining the blood from 
her heart. 

Mr. Campbell’s hand dropped. “ She’s 
away,” he said. “She’s away” — in tones 
of despair; then, with a voice that was 
shaken by emotion, “I thought it was, 
maybe, my fault. By times you say I am 
getting stupid.” There was the most 
heartrending tone in this I ever heard — 
the pained humility of old age, confessing 
a defect, lit up with a gleam of feverish 
hope that in this case the defect might be 
a welcome explanation. 

“ Father, dear,” cried Charlotte, putting 
her hand on his arm—she had looked 
like fainting a moment before, but recov- 
ered herself —“ It may be only a warning. 
It may not be desperate even now.” 

All that the old man answered to this 
was a mere repetition, pathetic in its 
simplicity. “She’s away, she’s away!” 
Then, after a full minute’s pause, “ You 
mind when that happened last?” he said. 

“Oh, father! oh, father!” cried Char- 
lotte. I withdrew a step or two from this 
scene. What had I, a stranger, to do 
with it? They had forgotten my pres- 
ence, and at the sound of my step they 
both looked up with a wild, eager look in 
their faces, followed by blank disappoint- 
ment. Then he sighed, and said, with a 
return of composure, “ You will throw a 
few things into a bag, and we’ll go at 
once, Chatty. There is no time to lose.” 


They went up with me to town that 
night. The journey has never seemed 





Campbell’s state, which for once Charlotte 
in her own suspense and anxiety did not 
specially remark, was distressing to see. 
It became clear afterwards that his illness 
must have been coming on for some time, 
and that he was not then at all in a condi- 
tion to travel. He was so feeble and con- 
fused when we reached London that it 
was impossible for me to leave them, and 
I was thus, without any voluntary intru- 
sion of mine, a witness of all the melan- 
choly events that followed. I was present 
even at the awful scene which the reader 
probably will remember as having formed 
the subject of many a newspaper article 
at the time. Colin had “ gone wrong” in 
every way that a young man could do. 
He had compromised the very existence 
of the firm in business; he had summed 
up all his private errors by marrying a 
woman unfit to bear any respectable 
name. And when his father and sister 
suddenly appeared before him, the unfor- 
tunate young man seized a pistol which 
lay suspiciously ready to his hand, and in 
their very presence put an end to his life. 
All the horror and squalor and dismal 
tragedy of the scene is before me as I 
write. The wretched woman, whom (I 
felt sure) he could not endure the sight of 
in Charlotte’s presence, the heap of let- 
ters on his table announcing ruin from 
every quarter, the consciousness so sud- ° 
denly brought upon him that he had be- 
trayed and destroyed all who were most 
dear to him, overthrew his reason or his 
self-command. And the effect of so 
dreadful an occurrence on the unhappy 
spectators needs no description of mine. 
The father, already wavering under the 
touch of paralysis, fell by the same blow, 
and I had myself to bring Charlotte from 
her brother dead to her father dying, or 
worse than dying, struck dumb and pros- 
trate in that awful prison of all the facul- 
ties. Until Charley arrived I had every- 
thing to do for both dead and living, and 
there was no attempt to keep any secret 
from me, even had it been possible. It 
seemed at first that there must be a total 
collapse of the family altogether; but 
afterwards some points of consolation 
appeared, I was present at all their con- 
sultations. The question at last came to 
be whether the “works,” the origin of 
their wealth, should be given up, and the 
young men dispersed to seek their fortune 
as they might, or whether a desperate 
attempt should be made to keep up the 
business by retrenching every expense 
and selling Ellermore. Charley, it was 
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clear to me, was afraid to suggest this 
dreadful alternative to his sister; but she 
was no weakling to shrink from any 
necessity. She made up her mind to the 
sacrifice without a moment’s hestation. 
“There are so many of us —still,” she 
said: “there are the boys to think of, and 
the children.” When | saw her standing 
thus, with all those hands clutching at 
her, holding to her, I had in my own mind 
a sensation of despair. But what was 
that to the purpose? Charlotte was con- 
scious of no divided duty. She was 
ready to serve her own with every faculty, 
and shrank from no sacrifice for their 
sake. 

It was some time before Mr. Campbell 
could be taken home. He got better in- 
deed after a while, but was very weak. 
And happily for him he brought no con- 
sciousness of what had happened out of 
the temporary suspension of all his facul- 
ties. His hand and one side were almost 
without power, and his mind had fallen 
into a state which it would be cruel to call 
imbecility. It was more like the mind of 
achild recovering from an illness, pleased 
with, and exacting constant attention. 
Now and then he would ask the most 
heartrending questions: what had become 
of Colin, if he was ill, if he had gone 
home? “The best place for him, the 
best place for him, Chatty,” he would re- 
peat; “and if you got him persuaded to 
marry, that would be fine.” All this Char- 
lotte had to bear with a placid face, with 
quiet assent to the suggestion. He was 
in this condition when I took leave of 
him in the invalid carriage they had se- 
cured for the journey. He told me that 
he was glad to go home; that he would 
have left London some time before but 
for Chatty, who “ wanted to see a little of 
the place.” “I am going to join my son 
Colin, who has gone home before us — 
isn’t that so, Chatty?” ‘“ Yes, father,” 
she said. “ Yes, yes, | have grown rather 
doited, and very very silly,” * the old man 
said, in a tone of extraordinary pathos. 
“1 am sometimes not sure of what 1 am 
saying; but Chatty keeps me right. Co- 
lin has gone on before; he has a grand 
head for business ; he will soon set every- 
thing right — connected,” he added, with 
a curious sense which seemed to have 
outlived his other powers, that somehow 
explanation of Colin’s actions was neces- 
sary — “connected with my retirement. I 
am past business; but we’ll still hope to 
see you at Ellermore.” 

* Used in Scotland in the sense of weakness of body- 
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I ought perhaps to say, though at the 
risk of ridicule, that up to the moment of 
their leaving London, I constantly met, or 
seemed to meet — for I became confused 
after a while, and felt incapable of distin- 
guishing between feeling and fact — the 
same veiled lady who had spoken to me 
at Ellermore. Wherever there was a 
group of two or three people together, it 
appeared to me that she was one of them. 
I saw her in advance of me in the streets. 
I saw her behind me. She seemed to 
disappear in the distance wherever I 
moved. I suppose it was imagination — 
at least that is the most easy thing to say: 
but I was so convinced at the moment 
that it was not imagination, that I have 
hurried along many a street in pursuit of 
the phantom who always, I need not say, 
eluded me. I saw her at Colin’s grave: 
but what need to linger longer on this 
hallucination, if it was one? From the 
day the Campbells left London, I saw her 
no more. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THEN there ensued a period of total 
stillness in my life. It seemed to me as 
if all interest had gone out of it. I re- 
sumed my old occupations, such as they 
were, and they were not very engrossing. 
I had enough, which is perhaps of all con- 
ditions of life, if the most comfortable, the 
least interesting. If it was a disciple of 
Solomon who desired that state, it must 
have been when he was like his master, 
blasé, and had discovered that both ambi- 
tion and pleasure were vanity. There 
was little place or necessity for me in the 
world. I pleased myself, as people say. 
When I was tired of my solitary cham- 
bers, I went and paid visits. When I was 
tired of England, I went abroad. Noth- 
ing could be more agreeable, or more un- 
utterably tedious, especially to one who 
had even accidentally come across and 
touched upon the real events and excite- 
ments of life. Needless to say that I 
thought of the household at Ellermore 
almost without intermission. Charlotte 
wrote to me now and then, and it some- 
times seemed to me that I was the most 
callous wretch on earth, sitting there 
watching all they were doing, tracing 
every step and vicissitude of their trouble 
in my own assured well-being. It was 
monstrous, yet what could I do? But if, 
as I have said, such impatient desire to 
help were to come now and then to those 
who have the power to do so, is political 
economy so infallible that the world would 
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not be the better for it? There was not 
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a word of complaint in Charlotte’s letters, 
but they made me rage over my impo- 
tence. She told me that all the arrange- 
ments were being completed for the sale 
of Ellermore, but that her father’s condi- 
tion was still such that they did not know 
how to communicate to him the impend- 
ing change. “He is still ignorant of all 
that has passed,” Charlotte wrote, ‘and 
asks me the most heartrending questions ; 
and I hope God will forgive me all that I 
am obliged to say tohim. We are afraid 
to let him see any one lest he should dis- 
cover the truth; for indeed falsehood, 
even with a good meaning, is always its 
own punishment. Dr. Maxwell, who does 
not mind what he says when he thinks it 
is for his patient’s good, is going to make 
believe to send him away for change of 
air; and this is the artifice we shall have 
to keep up all the rest of his life to ac- 
count for not going back to Ellermore.” 
She wrote another time that there was 
every hope of being able to dispose of it 
by private bargain, and that in the mean 
time friends had been very kind, and the 
“works ” were going on. There was not 
a word in the letter by which it would 
have been divined that to leave Ellermore 
was to the writer anything beyond a mat- 
ter of necessity. She said not a word 
about her birthplace, the home of all her 
associations, the spot which I knew was 
so dear. There had been no hesitation, 
and there was no repining. Provided 
only that the poor old man, the stricken 
father, deprived at once of his home and 
firstborn, without knowing either, might 
be kept in that delusion — this was all the 
exemption Charlotte sought. 

And I do not think they asked me to 
go to them before they left the place. It 
was my own doing. I could not keep 
away any longer. I said to Charlotte, 
and perhaps also to myself, by way of 
excuse, that I might help to take care 
of Mr. Campbell during the removal. 
The fact was that 1 could not stay away 
from her any longer. I could have risked 
any intrusion, thrust myself in anyhow, 
for the mere sake of being near her and 
helping her in the most insignificant way. 

It was, however, nearly Christmas be- 
fore I yielded to my impatience. They 
were to leave Ellermore in a week or two. 
Mr. Campbell had been persuaded that 
one of the soft and sheltered spots where 
Scotch invalids are sent in Scotland 
would be better for him. Charlotte had 
written to me, with a half despair, of the 
difficulties of their removal. “ My heart 
almost fails me,” she said; and that was 
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a great deal for her to say. After this I 
could hesitate no longer. She was afraid 
even of the revival of life that might take 
place when her father was brought out of 
his seclusion, of some injudicious old 
friend who could not be staved off, and 
who might talk to him about Colin. “ My 
heart almost fails me.” I went up to 
Scotland by the mail train that night, and 
next day, while it was still not much more 
than noon, found myself at Ellermore. 
Whatachange! The heather had all 
died away from the hills; the sunbright 
loch was steely blue; the white threads 
of water down every crevice in the moun- 
tains were swollen to torrents. Here and 
there on the higher peaks there was a 
sprinkling of snow. The fir-trees were 
the only substantial things in the nearer 
landscape. The beeches stood about all 
bare and feathery, with every twig dis- 
tinct against the blue. The sun was shin- 
ing almost as brightly as in summer, and 
scattered a shimmer of reflections every- 
where over the wet grass, and across the 
rivulets that were running in every little 
hollow. The house stood out amid all 
this light, amid the bare tracery of the 
trees, with its Scotch-French /soure//es, 
and the sweep of emerald lawn, more 
green than ever, at its feet, and all the 
naked flower-beds ; the blue smoke rising 
peacefully into the air, the door open as 
always. There was little stir or move- 
ment, however, in this wintry scene. The 
out-door life was checked. There was no 
son at home to leave traces of his pres- 
ence. The lodge was shut up, and va- 
cant. I concluded that the carriage had 
been given up, and all luxuries, and the 
coachman and his family were gone. But 
this was all the visible difference. I was 
received by one of the maids, with whose 
face I was familiar. There had never 
been any wealth of male attendants at 
Ellermore. She took me into the draw- 
ing-room, which was deserted, and bore a 
more formal look than of old. “ Miss 
Charlotte is mostly with her papa,” the 
woman said. “He is very frail; but just 
wonderful contented, like a bairn. She’s 
always up the stair with the old gentle- 
man. It’s no good for her. You'll find 
her white, white, sir, and no like hersel’.” 
In a few minutes Charlotte came in. 
There was a gleam of pleasure (I hoped) 
on her face, but she was white, white, as 
the woman said, worn and pale. After 
the first greeting, which had brightened 
her, she broke down a little, and sheda 
few hasty tears, for which she excused 
herself, faltering that everything came 








back, but that she was glad, glad to see 
me! And then she added quickly, that I 
might not be wounded, “It has come to 
that, that I can scarcely ever leave my 
father; and to keep up the deception is 
terrible.” 

“You must not say deception.” 

“Oh, it is nothing else; and that al- 
ways punishes itself. It is just the terror 
of my life that some accident will hap- 
pen; that he will find out everything at 
once.” Then she looked at me steadily, 
with a smile that was piteous to see, 
“Mr. Temple, Ellermore is sold.” 

“Ts it so—isit so?” I said, with asort 
of groan. I had still thought that per- 
haps at the last moment something might 
occur to prevent the sacrifice. 

She shook her head, not answering my 
words, but the expression of my face. 
“ There was nothing else to be desired,” 
she said; and, after a pause, ** We are to 
take him to the Bridge of Allan, He is 
almost pleased to go; he thinks of noth- 
ing further — oh, poor old man, poor old 
man! If only I had him there safe; but I 
am more terrified for the journey than I 
ever was for anything in my life.” 

We talked of this for some time, and 
of all the arrangements she had made. 
Charley was to come to assist in removing 
his father; but I think that my presence 
somehow seemed to her an additional 
safeguard, of which she was glad. She 
did not stay more than half an hour with 
me. “Jt will be dull, dull for you, Mr. 
Temple,” she said, with more of the lin- 
gering cadence-.of her national accent than 
T had perceived before —or perhaps it 
struck me more after these months of ab- 
sence. “There is nobody at home but 
the little ones, and they have grown far 
too wise for their age, because of the many 
things that they know must never be told 
to papa; but you know the place, and you 
will want to rest a little.” She put out 
her hand to me again — “ And I am glad, 
glad to see you!” Nothing in my life 
ever made my heart swell like those sim- 
ple words. That she should be “glad, 
glad” was payment enough for anything 
I could do. But in the mean time there 
was nothiog that I could do. I wandered 
abcut the silent place tiil I was tired, re- 
calling a hundred pleasant recollections ; 
even to me, a stranger, who a year ago 
had never seen Ellermore, it was hard to 
give it up; and as for those who had been 
porn there, and their fathers before them, 
it seemed too much for the cruelest fate 
toask. But nature was as indifferent to 
the passing away of the human inhab- 
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itants, whose little spell of a few hundred 
years was as nothing in her long history, 
as she would have been to the falling of 
a rock on the hillside, or the wrenching up 
of a tree in the woods. For that matter, 
of so small account are men, the rock and 
tree would both have been older dwellers 
than the Campbells; and why for that 
should the sun moderate his shining, or 
the clear skies veil themselves ? 

My mind was so taken up by these 
thoughts that it was almost inadvertence 
that took me, in the course of my solitary 
rambles about, to the Lady’s Walk. I 
had nearly got within the line of the 
beech-trees, however, when I was brought 
hurriedly back to the strange circum- 
stances which had formed an accompani- 
ment to this family history. To hear once 
more the footsteps of the guardian of El- 
lermore had a startling effect upon me. 
She had come back then! After that 
first thrill of instinctive emotion this gave 
me a singular pleasure. I stood between 
the trees and heard the soft step coming 
and going with absolute satisfaction. It 
seemed to me that they were not alto- 
gether abandoned so long as she was 
here. My heart rose in spite of myself. 
1 began to speculate on the possibility 
even yet of saving the old house. I asked 
myself how it could be finally disposed of 
without Mr.’Campbell’s consent and sig- 
nature; and tried to believe that at the 
last moment some way might open, some 
wonderful windfall come. But when I 
turned back to the house, this fantastic 
confidence naturally failed me. I began 
to contemplate the other side of the ques- 
tion —the new people who would some 
in. Perhaps “some Englishman,” as 
Charley had said with a certain scorn; 
some rich man, who would buy the moors 
and lochs at many times their actual 
value, and bring down, perhaps, a horde 
of Cockney sportsmen to banish all quiet 
and poetry from Ellermore. I thought 
with a mingled pity and anger of what the 
lady would do insuch hands. Would she 
still haunt her favorite walk when all 
whom she loved were gone? Would she 
stay there in forlorn faithfulness to the 
soil, or would she go with her banished 
race? or would she depart altogether, 
and cut the tie that had bound her to 
earth? I thought—for fancy once set 
out goes far without any conscious con- 
trol from the mind —that these were cir- 
cumstances in which the intruders into 
the home of the Campbells might be 
frightened by noises and apparitions, and 
all those vulgarer powers of the unseen of 
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which we hear sometimes. If the Lady 
of Ellermore would condescend to use 
such instruments, no doubt she might find 
lower and less elevated spirits in the un- 
seen to whom this kind of play would be 
congenial.. I caught myself up sharply in 
this wandering of thought, as if 1 were 
forming ideas derogatory to a dear friend, 
and felt myself redden with shame. She 
connect her lovely being with tricks of 
this kind! I was angry with myself, as if 
I had allowed it to be suggested that 
Charlotte would do so. My heart grew 
full as I pursued these thoughts. Was it 
possible that some mysterious bond of a 
kind beyond our knowledge connected 
her with this beloved soil? I was over- 
awed by the thought of what she might 
suffer, going upon her solitary watch, to 
see the house filled with an alien family 
— yet, perhaps, by-and-by, taking them 
into amity, watching over them as she had 
done over her own, in that sweetness of 
self-restraint and tender love of human- 
kind which is the atmosphere of the 
blessed. All through this spiritual being 
was to me a beatified shadow of Char- 
lotte. You will say all this was very fan- 
tastic, and I do not deny that the sentence 
is just. 

Next day passed in something the same 
way. Charlotte was very anxious. She 
had wished the removal to take place that 
afternoon, but when the moment came 
she postponed it. She said “ To-mor- 
row,” with a shiver. “I don’t know what 
I am afraid of,” she said, “ but my heart 
fails me — my heart fails me.” I had to 
telegraph to Charley that it was deferred ; 
and another long day went by. It rained, 
and that was an obstacle. “1 cannot take 
him away in bad weather,” she said. She 
came down-stairs to me a dozen times a 
day, wringing her hands. “I have no 
resolution,” shecried. “I cannot —I can- 
not make up my mind to it. I feel that 
something dreadful is going to happen.” 
I could only take her trembling hand and 
try to comfort her. I made her come out 
with me to get a little air in the afternoon. 
“You are killing yourself,” I said. “It 
is this that makes you so nervous and un- 
like yourself.” She consented, though it 
was against her will. A woman who had 
been all her life in their service, who was 
to go with them, whom Charlotte treated, 
as she said, “like one of ourselves,” had 
charge of Mr. Campbell in the mean time. 
And | think Charlotte got a little pleasure 
from this unusual freedom. She was very 
tremulous, as if she had almost forgotten 
how to walk, and leaned upon my arm in 





a way which was very sweet to me. No 
word of love had ever passed between us ; 
and she did not love me, save as she loved 
Charley and Harry, and the rest. I think 
I had a place among them, at the end of 
the brothers. But yet she had an in- 
stinctive knowledge of my heart; and she 
knew that to lean upon me, to show that 
she needed me, was the way to please me 
most. We wandered about there for a 
time in a sort of forlorn happiness; then, 
with a mutual impulse, took our way to 
the Lady’s Walk. We stood there to- 
gether, listening to the steps. ‘ Do you 
hear them?” said Charlotte, her face 
lighting up with a smile. ‘Dear lady! 
that has always been here since ever I 
mind!” She spoke as the children spoke 
in the utter abandonment of her being, as 
if returning for refreshment to the full 
simplicity of accent and idiom, the soft 
native speech to which she was born. 
“Wiil she stay after us, do ye think?” 
Charlotte said; and then, with a little 
start, clinging to my arm, *“ Was that a 
sound — was that a cry?” 

Not a cry, but a sigh. It seemed to 
wander over all the woods and _ thrill 
among the trees. You will say it was 
only the wind. I cannot tell. To me it 
was a sigh, personal, heartrending. And 
you may suppose what it was to her. The 
tears dropped from her full eyes. She 
said, speaking to the air, “ We are part- 
ing, you and me. Oh, go you back to 
Heaven, and let us trouble you no more. 
Oh, go back to your home, my bonnie 
lady, and let us trouble you no more!” 

* Charlotte!” 1 cried, drawing her arm 
more closely through mine. She cast me 
a glance, a smile, like one who could not 
even in the midst of the highest thoughts 
neglect or be unkind, but drew her hand 
away and clasped it in the other. “We 
are of one stock,” she said, the tears 
always falling; “and the same heart. 
We are too anxious, but God is above us 
all. Go back to your pleasant place, and 
say to my mother that I will never leave 
them. Go away, my bonnie lady, go away! 
You and me, we must learn to trust them 
to God.” 

We waited, and I think she almost ex- 
pected some reply. But there was none. 
I took her arm within mine again, and Jed 
her away trembling. The moment, the 
excitement had been too much for me 
also. I said, “ You tell her to go, that she 
is too anxious, that she must trust you 
to God—and in the same breath you 
pledge yourself never to leave them. Do 
you think if God does not want her, he 

















wants you to stand between him and 
them?” I grasped her arm so closely 
and held it so to my side in my passion 
that I think I almost hurt her. She gave 
me a Startled look, and put up her hand 
to dry her wet eyes. 

“It is very different,” she said; “ I am 
living and can work for them. It has 
come to me all in a moment to see that 
she is just like me after all. Perhaps to 
die does not make a woman wise any 
more than life does. And it may be that 
nobody has had the thought to tell her. 
She will have imagined that she could 
stop any harm that was coming, being 
here; but if it was not God’s pleasure to 
stop it, how could she? You know she 
tried,” said Charlotte, looking at me wist- 
fully; “she tried —God bless her for 
that! Oh, you know how anxious she 
was; but neither she nor I could do it — 
neither she nor I!” 

At this moment we were interrupted 
by some one flying towards us from the 
house, calling, ‘“* Miss Charlotte, Miss 
Charlotte! you are wanted,” in a wild and 
agitated tone. It was the woman who 
had been left in charge of Mr. Campbell, 
and Charlotte started at the sight of her. 
She drew her hand from my arm, and flew 
along the path. “Oh, Marg’ret, why did 
you leave him?” she said. 

“It was no blame of mine,” said the 
woman, turning, following her mistress. 
I hurried on, too, after them, and the ex- 
planation was addressed to both of us. 
“He would come down to the library: 
nothing would stop him. I tried all I 
could; but what could Ido? And there 
is nothing to be frighted for, Miss Char- 
lotte. Ah! I’ve nae breath to tell it. He 
is just real like himself!” 

Charlotte flew along the path like a 
creature flying for life. She paused an 
instant at the door of the house to beckon 
me to follow her. The library, the room 
where her father had gone, was one of 
those which had been partially disman- 
tled. The pictures had been taken down 
from the walls, a number of books which 
she meant to take with her collected on 
the tables. Mr. Campbell had displaced 
some of the books in order to seat him- 
self in his favorite seat. He looked at 
her curiously, almost with severity, as she 
came in anxious and breathless. He was 
greatly changed. He had been robust 
and hale, like a tower, when I first en- 
tered Ellermore, not yet six months since. 
Now he had shrunken away into half his 
size. The coat which he had not worn 
for months hung loosely upon him; his 
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white hair was long, and he wore a beard 
which changed his appearance greatly, 
All this change had come since the time 
I parted with him in London, when he 
told me he was going to join his son Co- 
lin; but there was another change more 
remarkable, which I with awe, and Char- 
lotte with terror, recognized at a glance — 
the prostration of his mind was gone. He 
looked his daughter in the face with in- 
telligent, almost sternly intelligent eyes. 

“Oh, father, you have wanted me!” 
Charlotte cried. ‘I went out for a mouth- 
ful of air— 1 went out —for a few min- 
utes ——” 

“Why should you not have gone out, 
Chatty?” he said. “And why was Mar- 
g’ret left in charge of me? l have been 
ill, I make no doubt; but why should I 
be watched and spied about my own 
house?” 

She gave me a glance of dismay, and 
then she faltered, “ Oh, not that, father — 
not that!” 

“But I tell you it was that. She would 
have hindered my coming down-stairs, 
that woman”—he gave a little laugh, 
which was terrible to us in the state of 
our feelings — “ and here are you rushing 
in out of breath, as if there was some 
cause of fear. Who is that behind ye? 
Is it one of your brothers — or # 

“It is Mr. Temple, father,” she said, 
with a new alarm. 

“Mr. Temple,” he said, with a shade 
of displeasure passing over his face. 
Then he recovered himself, and his old- 
world politeness. “I am glad to see ye,” 
he said. ‘So far as I can remember, the 
house was much disorganized when you 
were here before, Mr. Temple. You will 
think we are always out of order; but 
I’ve been ill, and everything has fallen out 
of gear. Thisis not a place,” he added, 
turning to Charlotte, “to receive a stran- 
ger in. What is all this for?” he added, 
in a sharp tone, waving his hand towards 
the books, of which some were heaped at 
his feet on the floor. 

Once more she made a pause of dis- 
may. “They are some books to take 
with us,” she said; “you remember, fa- 
ther, we are going away.” 

“Going away!” he cried irritably. 
“Where are my letters? Where are your 
brothers? What are you doing with a 
gentleman visitor (I beg ye a thousand 
pardons, Mr. Temple!) and the place in 
such a state? It is my opinion that there 
is something wrong. Where are my let- 
ters? It is notin reason that there should 
be no letters. After being laid aside from 
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business for a time, to have your letters 
kept back from you, you will allow, Mr. 
Temple,” he said, turning to me with an 
explanatory air, “is irritating. It is per- 
haps done with a mistaken notion that I 
am not equal to them; but if you think 
I will allow myself to be treated as a 
child x: 

He stammered a little now and then, in 
his anger, but made a great effort to con- 
trol himself. And then he looked up 
at us, once more a little severely, and 
brought confusion to all our hopes with 
one simple question. ‘“ Where is Colin?” 
he said. 

What could be more natural? Char- 
lotte gave me one look, and stood, white 
as death, motionless, her fingers twisting 
together. How truly she had said that 
falsehood was its own punishment, even 
such falsehood as this! She had an- 
swered him with ambiguous words when 
he was in the state of feebleness from 
which he had thus awoke, and he had 
been easily satisfied and diverted from 
too close inquiry. But now she was con- 
founded by the sudden question. She 
could not confront with a subterfuge her 
father’s serious eyes; her head drooped, 
her hands caught at each other with a 
pitiful clasp, while he sat looking at her 
with an authoritative, but as yet un- 
alarmed look. All this time the door had 
been left ajar, and Marg’ret stood waiting 
outside, listening to all that went on, too 
much interested and anxious to feel her- 
self out of place. But when she heard 
this demand the woman was struck with 
horror. She made a step within the door. 
“Oh, Ellermore!” she cried. “Oh! my 
auld maister, dinna break her heart and 
mine. To hear ye asking for Colin! and 
Colin in his grave this four long months, 
poor lad, poor lad!” She threw her 
apron over her head as she spoke, and 
burst forth into loud sobs and tears. 
Charlotte had put out a hand to stop the 
revelation, but dropped it again, and stood 
by speechless, her head bent, and wring- 
ing her hands, a silent image of grief and 
guilt, as if it had been she from whom 
the blow came. 

The old man sat and listened with a 
countenance growing ashy pale, and with 
intent eyes, that seemed to flicker as if 
beyond his control. He tried to speak, 
but in the trembling of his lips could 
articulate nothing. Then he slowly raised 
himself up and stood pallid and dizzy, 
like a man on the edge of a precipice. 

“My son is dead, and I knew it not,” 
he said slowly, pausing between the words. 
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He stood with his trembling lips falling 
apart, his countenance all moving and 
twitching, transfixed, it seemed, by a sort 
of woeful amaze, wondering at himself. 
Then he turned upon Charlotte, with a 
piteous appeal. ‘ Was I told, and have 
I forgotten?” heasked. The humiliation 
of that thought overpowered his reawak- 
ened soul. 

She came to him quickly and put her 
arm round him. “Father, dear, you were 
so ill, they would not let us tell you. Oh, 
I have known, I have known it would be 
so much the worse when it came!” 

He put her away from him, and sat 
down again feebly in his chair. In that 
dreadful moment he wanted noone. The 
horror of the individual humiliation, the 
idea that he could have heard and forgot- 
ten, was more terrible even than the 
dreadful news which thus burst upon him. 
“]’m glad,” he said, “I’m glad,” babbling 
with his loose lips. I shrank away, feel- 
ing it a profanation to be here, a specta- 
tor of the last mystery of nature; but 
Charlotte made a faint motion that kept 
me from withdrawing altogether. For 
the first time she was afraid; her heart 
had failed her. 

For some minutes her father continued 
silent in his chair. The sunset had faded 
away, the misty twilight was falling. Mar- 
g’ret, guilty and miserable, but still unable 
altogether to subdue her sobs, throwing 
her white apron from her head, and look- 
ing round with a deprecating, apologetic 
glance, had withdrawn to the other side 
of the room. All was silence after that 
broken interchange of words. He lay 
back, clasping and unclasping his hands, 
his lips and features all moving, whether 
with a wish to speak or with the mere 
workings of emotions unspeakable, I can- 
not tell. When suddenly, all at once, 
with the voice of a strong man loud and 
full, he broke out into the cry which has 
sounded through all the world —the ut- 
terance of every father’s anguish. “Oh, 
Absalom, my son, my son! Would God 
that I had died for thee, my son, my 
son ——” 

We both rushed towards him simulta- 
neously. He did not remark me, fortu- 
nately; but again he put Charlotte away. 
“ What are you afraid for?” he said, al- 
most sternly; “that I will fall back and 
be ill again? That is not possible. Ye 
think sorrow kills; but no, it stings ye 
back to life: it stings ye back to life,” he 
repeated, raising himself in his chair. 
Then he looked round him solemnly. 
“ Marg’ret, my woman, come here, and 
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give me your hand. We’re partners in 
trouble, you and me, and never shall 
we part. As long as this is my house 
there isa place in it for you. Afterwards, 
when it goes to—ah! when it goes to 
Charley,” he cried, with a sudden burst of 
unforeseen sobs. 

Charlotte looked at me again. Her 
face was white with despair. How was 
this last news to be broken to him? 

“Father,” she said, standing behind 
him, “ you are sorely tried. Will you not 
come back to your room and fest till to- 
morrow, and then you will hear all? Then 
we will tell you — about all that has hap- 
pened ‘i 

Her voice shook like a leaf in the wind, 
but she managed to show no other sign 
of her terror and despair. There wasa 
long pause after this, and we stood wait- 
ing, not knowing how the moment would 
terminate. I believe it was the sight of 
me that decided it after all. A quick 
movement of irritation passed over his 
face. 

“TI think you are right, Chatty,” he 
said; “I think you are right. I am not 
fit, in my shattered state, and with the 
information I have just received, to pay 
the attention I would like to pay ~ 
He paused, and looked at me fixedly. 
“Tt is a great trouble to me that we have 
never been able to show you proper atten- 
tion, Mr. Temple. You see, my son was 
detained; and now he is dead —and I’ve 
never known it till this moment. You 
will excuse a reception which is not the 
kind of reception I would like to give 
you.” He waved his hand. “ You were 
my Colin’s friend. You will know how to 
make allowances. Yes, my dear, I am 
best in my own chamber. I will just go, 
with Mr. Temple’s permission — go —to 
my bed.” 

A faint groan burst from him as he said 
these words; a kind of dreary smile flick- 
ered on his lips. “To my bed,” he re- 
peated; “that is all we can do, we old 
folk, when we are stricken by God’s 
hand. Lie down, and turn our faces to 
the wall—our faces to the wall.” He 
rose up, and took his daughter’s arm, and 
made a few steps towards the door, 
which I was holding open for him. Then 
he turned and looked round with the air 
of one who has a favor to bestow. ‘“ You 
may come too, Marg’ret,” he said. ‘ You 
can come and help me to my bed.” 

This strange interruption of all plans, 
which it was evident filled Charlotte with 
despair, gave me much to think of, as I 
stayed behind in the slowly darkening 











room. It was evident that now nothing 
could be concealed from him; and who 
was there so bold as to tell the bereaved 
father, in his first grief for his first-born, 
what horrors had accompanied Colin’s 
death, and what a penalty the family had 
to pay? It seemed to me that the pre- 
monition of some fresh calamity was in 
the air; and when Charlotte came down 
about half an hour later, like a ghost 
through the dim-coming shadows, | al- 
most expected to hear that it had already 
occurred. But even in these depths of 
distress it was a happiness to me to feel 
that she came to me for relief. She told 
me that he had gone to bed without ask- 
ing any further questions, and that Mar- 
garet, who had been Colin’s nurse, seemed 
almost more agreeable to him than her- 
self. He had turned his face to the wall 
as he had said, and nothing but a long- 
drawn, occasional sigh told that he was 
awake. “I think he is not worse —in 
body,” she said. “He has borne it far 
better than we could have thought possi- 
ble. But how am I to tell him the way it 
happened, and how am I to tell him about 
Ellermore?” She wept with a prostra- 
tion and self-abandonment which alarmed 
me; but she stopped my remonstrances 
and entreaties with a motion of her hand. 
“Oh, let mecry! It is the only ease I 
have,” she said. 

When she had gone away from me, 
restless, anxious, afraid to be out of hear- 
ing, I went out, myself, as restless, as in- 
capable of banishing all these anxieties 
from my mind as she. The night was 
almost dark, soft and mild. It was one 
of those nights when the moon, without 
being visible, softens and ameliorates the 
gloom, and makes of night a sort of twi- 
light. While I went pacing softly about, 
to occupy myself, a soft small rain began 
to fall; but this did not affect me in any 
way. It was rather soothing than dis- 
agreeable. I went down to the side of the 
loch, where the pale light on the water 
was touched by innumerable dimplings of 
the rain, then up again, round and round 
the house, not caring where I went. At 
this hour I had always avoided the Lady’s 
Walk, I can scarcely tell why. To-night, 
in my strange familiarity with everything, 
and carelessness of all but one subject, I 
suddenly turned into it with a caprice I 
could not account for, perhaps with an 
unexpressed wish for company, for some- 
body who might understand my thoughts. 
The mystic footsteps gave me a sort of 
pleasure. Whether it was from habit or 
some new sense of human fellowship 
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which Charlotte’s impassioned words had 
caused, I can scarcely tell; but the ex- 
citement with which I had always hither- 
to regarded the mysterious watcher here 
was altogether gone out of my mind. I 
felt a profound and tender pity for her 
rising in me instead. Was it possible 
that a spirit could be “ over-anxious,” as 
Charlotte said, endeavoring vainly, and 
yet not undutifully, to take God’s supreme 
guardianship out of his hands? The 
thought was new to me. To think thata 
good and blessed creature could so err, 
could mistake so humanly and persevere 
so patiently, though never able to remedy 
the evils, seemed somehow more possible 
than that a guardian from Heaven could 
watch and watch for generations with so 
little result. This gave mea great com- 
passion for the lonely watcher thus re- 
belling in a heavenly way of love against 
the law of nature that separated her from 
visible life. My old idea, that it might 
be Charlotte herself in an unconscious 
shadow-shape, whose protecting motherly 
love made these efforts unawares, glided 
gratefully into the feeling that it was an 
earlier Charlotte, her very kin and proto- 
type, who could not even now let God 
manage her race without her aid. While 
I was thus thinking, I was startled once 
more by the same sigh which I had heard 
with Charlotte. Yes, yes, it might be 
the wind. I had no time to bandy expla- 
nations with myself. It was a soft long 
sigh, such as draws the very breath out of 
an over-laden bosom. I turned _ half 
round, it was so near to me; and there, 
by my side, so close that I could have 
touched her, stood the lady whom I had 
seen so often— the same figure which I 
had met in the London streets and in the 
woods of Ellermore. I suppose I stepped 
back, with a little thrill of the old sensa- 
tions, for she seemed to put out a hand 
in the pale gloom, and began to speak 
softly, quickly, as if there was scarcely 
time enough for what she had to say. 

“TI am going away like the rest,” she 
said. ‘None of them have ever bid me 
go before; but it is trae —it is true what 
she says. I have never done any good 
—just frightened them or pleased them. 
It is in better hands— it is in better 
hands.” 

With this there came the familiar move- 
ment, the wringing of the hands, which 
was like Charlotte, and she seemed to 
weep; but before I could say anything 
(and what could I have said?) she cried 
with eagerness, “I came to you because 
you loved her, but you were too late — 
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and now again, again! you may help if 
you will. It will be set before you to 
help, if you will.” 

“How can I help?” I cried. “ Tell 
me, lady, whoever you are; I| will do it, I 
will do it! — but how can I do it? Tell 
me —... ” 

I put out my hand to touch her dress, 
but it melted out of my hold. She with- 
drew with a swift, shy movement. ‘It 
will be set before you,” she said, with a 
breathless faintness as if of haste; and 
already her voice was further off, breath- 
ing away. “It will be set before you—I 
must not say more. One can never say 
more.” 

“What can I do?” I cried; so much 
had I forgot the old terror that I put 
myself in her path, stopping the way. 
“ Tell me how, how! Tell me, for God’s 
sake, and because of Charlotte!” 

The shadowy figure retreated before 
me. It seemed to fade, then reappeared, 
then dissolved altogether into the white 
dimness, while the voice floated away, 
still saying, as in a sigh, “You may help, 
you may help, you may save * 
could hear no more. I went after this 
sighing voice to the end of the walk; it 
seemed to me that I was pursuing, de- 
termined to hear her message, and that 
she softly fled, the hurrying footsteps 
becoming almost inaudible as they flew 
before me. I went on hotly, not knowing 
what I did, determined only to know what 
it was; to get an explanation, by what 
means I did not care. Suddenly, before 
I knew, I found my steps stumbling down 
the slope at the further end, and the pale 
water alive with all the dimplings of the 
rain appearing at my very feet. Thesteps 
sank upon the lochside, and ceased with 
a thrill like the acutest sound. A silence 
more absolute than any I have heard in 
nature ensued. I stood gasping, with my 
foot touching the edge of the water; it 
was all I could do to arrest myself there. 

I hurried back to the house in a state 
of agitation which I cannot describe. It 
was partly nervous dread. I do not dis- 
guise this; but partly it was a bewildered 
anxiety and eagerness to know what the 
chance was which was to be set before 
me. That I had the most absolute faith 
in it I need hardly say. “ You may help 
them if you will! You may help them if 
you will!” I said it over and over to 
myself a thousand times with a feverish 
hurry and eagerness. Indeed, I did noth- 
ing but repeat it. When Charlotte came 
down late to tell me her father was asleep, 
that the doctor who had been sent for had 
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pronounced his recovery real, I was walk- 
ing up and down the half-lighted drawing- 
room, saying these words over and over 
to myself. 

“ He says it is wonderful, but it may be 
complete recovery,” Charlotte said; “only 
to tell him nothing we can help, to keep 
all the circumstances from him; espe- 
cially, if it is possible, about Ellermore. 
But how is it possible? how can I do it? 
‘Help if you will?’ Mr. Temple, what 
are you saying?” 

“It is nothing,” I said; “some old 
rhyme that has got possession of me.” 

She looked very anxiously into my face. 
“Something else has happened? You 
have seen or heard ” Her mind was 
so alive to every tone and glance that it 
was scarcely possible to conceal a thought 
from her. 

“T have been in the walk,” I said, 
“and being excited and restless, it was 
more than my nerves could bear.” 

She looked at me again wistfully. 
“You would not deceive me, Mr. Tem- 
ple,” she said; then returned to her orig- 
inal subject. The doctor was anxious, 
above all things, that Mr. Campbell should 
leave Ellermore to-morrow, that he should 
go early, and above all that he should not 
suspect the reason why. She had the 
same dread of the removal as ever, but 
there was no alternative, and not even a 
day’s delay was to be thought of, for 
every day, every hour, made the chances 
of discovery more. 

“ But you cannot keep up the delusion 
forever,” I said, “and when it is found 
out?” 

Again she wrung her hands. “It is 
against my judgment; but what can I 
do?” She paused a moment, and then 
said, with a melancholy dignity, “It can 
but kill him, soon or syne. I would not 
myself have my life saved by a lie; but I 
am weak where my father is concerned, 
and God understands all. Oh, I am be- 
ginning to feel that so, Mr. Temple! We 
search and search, and think what is best, 
and we make a hundred mistakes, but 
God sees the why and the wherefore. 
Whoever misunderstands, he never mis- 
understands.” 

She went away from me in the calm of 
this thought, the secret of all calm. It 
seemed to me that I, in my blind anxiety 
guessing at the enigma that had been 
given to me, and my poor lady vagrant 
from the skies, still trying to be the prov- 
idence of this house, were left alike be- 
hind. 

Next morning Charlotte came down to 
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breakfast with me, which she had not done 
before. She told me that her father had 
passed a good night, that he had shed tears 
on awaking, and began to talk tenderly 
and calmly of Colin, and that everything 
seemed to promise that the softening and 
mournful preoccupation of grief, distract- 
ing his mind from other matters, would 
be an advantage to him. He was pleased 
to be left with Margaret, who had adored 
her nursling, and who had been fully 
warned of the necessity of keeping si- 
lence as to the circumstances of Colin’s 
death. The post-bag came in while we 
were talking. It lay on the table fora 
few minutes untouched, for neither of us 
was anxious for our correspondence. We 
were alone at table, and Charlotte had 
rested, though I had not, and was almost 
cheerful now that the moment had arrived 
for the final severance. The necessity of 
doing inspired her; and perhaps, though 
I scarcely dared to think so, this tranquil 
table at which we sat alone, which might 
have been our table, in our home, in a 
new life full of peace and sober happi- 
ness, soothed her. The suggestion it 
conveyed made the blood dance in my 
veins. For the moment it seemed as if 
the hope I dared not even entertain, for 
one calm hour of blessedness and repose, 
had come true. 

At last she gave me the key, and asked 
me to open the bag. “I have been loth 
to disturb this peaceful moment,” she 
said, with a smile which was full of sweet- 
ness and confidence, “and nothing out- 
side seems of much consequence just 
now; but the boys may have something 
to tell, and there will be your letters — 
will you open it, Mr. Temple?” I, too, 
was loth, more loth than she, to disturb 
the calm, and the outside world was noth- 
ing to me, while I sat here with her, and 
could fancy her my own. But I did what 
she told me. Letters are like fate, they 
must be encountered with all that is good 
and evil in them. I gave her hers, and 
laid out some, probably as important 
to them, though they seemed to me so 
trifling and unnecessary, that were for 
the servants. Then I turned to my own 
share. I had two letters, one with a 
broad black border, which had been for- 
warded from one place to another in 
search of me, and was nearly ten days 
old; for, like most people, I examined the 
outside first; the other a large, substan- 
tial blue letter which meant business. I 
can remember now the indifference with 
which I opened them, the mourning en- 
velope first. There were so many post- 
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marks on it, that that of its origin, which 
would have enlightened me at once, never 
struck me at all. 

Heaven above! what was this that met 
my eyes? An announcement, full of the 
periphrasis of formal regret, of the death 
of my old cousin Jocelyn ten days before. 
I gave a sort of fierce cry — 1 can hear 
it now —and tore open the second, the 
official letter. Of course I knew what it 
was ; of course I was aware that nothing 
could interfere; and yet the opportune- 
ness of the announcement was such, that 
human nature, accustomed to be balked, 
would not allow me to believe in the pos- 
sibility. Then I sprang from my seat. 
“JT must go,” I cried; “there is not a 
moment to lose. Stop all proceedings — 
do nothing about the going, for God’s 
sake, till I come back.” 

“Mr. Temple, what has happened? 
Charley ” — cried Charlotte, blanched with 
terror. She thought some other catastro- 
phe had happened, some still more fatal 
news that I would not tell her. But I 
was too much absorbed in my own ex- 
citement to think of this. 

“Do nothing,” I said; “I will meet 
Charley on the way, and tell him. All 
will be right, all will be right, only wait 
till I come back.” I rushed to the door 
in my haste, then came back again, not 
knowing what I did, and had caught her 
in my arms before I was aware — not in 
my arms, but with my hands on her shoul- 
ders, holding her for one wild moment. I 
could hardly see her for the water in my 
eyes. “ Wait,” I said, “ wait till I come 
back! Now I can do what she said! 
Now my time is come; do nothing till I 
come back.” I let my hands drop down 
to hers, and caught them and kissed them 
in a wild tremor, beyond explanation. 
Then I rushed away. It was a mile or 
more to the little quay where the morning 
boat carried communications back to the 
world. I seemed to be there as on wings, 
and scarcely came to myself till I de- 
scended into the noise, the haze, the roar 
of the damp streets, the crowds and traffic 
of Glasgow. Next moment (for time flew 
and I with it, so that I took no note of its 
progress or my own) I was in the clamor 
of the “ works,” making my way through 
the grime and mud of a great courtyard, 
with machinery clanging round me on 
every side from the big skeleton houses 
with their open windows, into the office, 
where Charley, in close converse with a 
Stranger, jumped up with terror at the 
sight of me. “ What has happened?” he 
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cried; “my father?” I had _ scarcely 
breath enough to say what I had to say. 
“Your father,” I cried, “has come to 
himself. You can make no sale without 
him — every arrangement must be stopped 
at once.” All that I was capable of know- 
ing was with a certainty, beyond all proof, 
that the man with whom Charley was talk- 
ing, a sportsman in every line of his 
countenance and clothes, was the intend- 
ing purchaser of Ellermore. 

I remember little of the conversation 
that followed. It was stormy and excited, 
for neither would Charley be convinced 
nor would the other consent to be off his 
bargain. But I made my point clear. 
Mr. Campbell having recovered his facul- 
ties, it was clear that no treaty could be 
concluded without his consent. (It could 
not have been legal in any case, but I 
suppose they had in some way got over 
this.) I remember Charley turning upon 
me with a passionate remonstrance, when, 
almost by violence and pertinacity, I had 
driven his Cockney sportsman away. “I 
cannot conceive what is your object, Tem- 
ple,” he said. “Are you mad? my father 
must give his consent; there is:no possi- 
bility of a question about it. Ellermore 
must be sold —and as well to him as to 
another,” he said, with a sigh. I took 
out my blue letter, which I had huddled 
into my pocket, and laid it before him. 
“Ttis to me that Ellermore must be sold,” 
I said. 

My inheritance had come — there was 
nothing wonderful. about it —it was my 
right; but never did inheritance come at 
a more suitable moment. Charley went 
back with me that afternoon, after a hur- 
ried conference with his young brothers, 
who came round me, shaking my arms 
nearly off, and calling to each other in 
their soft young basses, like rolls-of mild 
thunder, that, whatever happened, I was 
a good fellow, a true friend. If they had 
not been so bashful they would have em- 
braced me, less I verily believe from the 
sense of escape from a great misery 
which they had scarcely realized, than 
from generous pleasure in what they 
thought a sort of noble generosity: that 
was their view of it. Charley perhaps 
was more enlightened. He was very si- 
lent during the journey, but at one point 
of it burst out suddenly upon me. “ You 
are doing this for Chatty, Temple. If 
you take her away, it will be as bad as 
losing Ellermore.” I shook my head. 
Then, if never before, I felt the hopeless- 
ness of the position. “There is but one 
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thing you can do for me: say not a word 
of that to her,” I said. 

And I believe he kept counsel. It was 
of her own accord that Charlotte came up 
to me after the hurried interview in which 
Charley laid my proposal before her. She 
was very grave, though the sweetness of 
her look drew the heart out of my breast. 
She held out her hands to me, but her 
eyes took all warm significance out of 
this gesture. “Mr. Temple,” she said, 
* you may think me bold to say it, but we 
are friends that can say anything to one 
another. If in your great generosity 
there may yet be a thought —a thought 
that a woman might recompense what was 
done for her and hers ——” Her beau- 
tiful countenance, beautiful in its love and 
tenderness and noble dignity, but so pale, 
was suddenly suffused with color. She 
took her hands out of mine, and folded 
them together: “ That is out of my power 
— that is out of my power!” she said. 

“1 like it better so,” I cried. God help 
me! it was a lie, and so she knew. “I 
want no recompense. It will be recom- 
pense enough to know you are here.” 

And soit has remained ever since, and 
may, perhaps, forever—I cannot tell. 
We are dear friends. When anything 
happens in the family I am sent for, and 
allis told to me. And so do I with her. 
We know all each other’s secrets — those 
secrets which are not of fortune or inci- 
dent, but of the soul. Is there anything 
better in marriage than this? And yet 
there is a longing which is human for 
something more. 

That evening I went back to the Lady’s 
Walk, with a sort of fanciful desire to tell 
her, the other, that I had done her bid- 
ding, that she had been a true guardian 
of her race tothe last. I paced up and 
down through the dim hour when the sun 
ought to have been setting, and later, 
long into the twilight. The rain fell soft- 
ly, pattering upon the dark, glistening 
leaves of the evergreens, falling straight 
through the bare branches. But no soft 
step of a living soul was on the well-worn 
track. I called to her, but there was no 
answer, not even the answer of a sigh. 
Had she gone back heartsick to her home 
in heaven, acknowledging at last that it 
was not hers to guard her race? It made 
my heart ache for her to think so; but 
yet it must have been a sweet grief and 
easily healed to know that those whom 
she loved were most safe in God’s only 
care when hers failed — as everything else 
must fail. 
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A LITTLE CHAT ABOUT MRS. OLIPHANT. 


IN A LETTER FROM AN ISLAND. 


Don’t bear malice,—there’s a good 
fellow. I know perfectly what you are 
going to say; and every word is true — 
that’s the worst of it. It is the simple 
truth that one of the most delightful books 
on English literature * that has been writ- 
ten for some years, has been lying on my 
table for six months, not unread indeed — 
for it is a book that one reads without 
break or pause, the interest is so skilfully 
sustained, and the characters are treated 
with such living sympathy — but without 
eliciting those words of welcome which 
Maga delights to use when one of her 
favorite children enters the crowded lists, 
and carries off the big prize, or one of the 
big prizes, of the day. And of all living 
men or women, who deserves better of 
Maga than Mrs. Oliphant? That unwea- 
ried and facile pen has been constantly at 
work now for more than thirty years; 
even the historical pen in Castle Street 
which so fascinated the onlooker across 
the road was not more prolific; but the 
delightful story of “ Katie Stewart” — 
the first and in some respects the freshest 
of all her fictions ¢ —is not yet forgotten, 
nor is likely to be, so Jong as the old 
Castle of Kellie keeps one stone upon 
another, and the blue-eyed, yellow-haired 
fisher lads of St. Monance, launch their 
slim craft upon that Mare Tenebrosum 
which still maintains its ill-repute. 


3uy my caller herrin’ — 

Ye may ca’ them vulgar fairin’ — 
Wives and mithers maist despairin’ 
Ca’ them lives o’ men, 


is a verse of an old Scottish song — not so 
very old by the way—which Charles 
Kingsley delighted to repeat; and much 
of its pathetic homeliness is embodied 
in “ Katie Stewart.” Every one, whether 
born in “the Kingdom,” or out of it, rec- 
ognizes the force and _ picturesqueness 
with which alife that has passed away is 
reproduced ; but its essential truthfulness 
can be adequately appreciated by those 
only whose boyish horizon was rounded 
by Largo Law, and to whom in later years 
the links of St. Andrews have become a 
sacred shrine, who belong, if not by kith 


* The Literary History of England, 1790-1825. By 


Mrs. Oliphant (Macmillan, 1882). 

t First at least in the sense that Katie was the earliest 
of the heroines who made her début chaperoned by 
Maga. ‘Katie Stewart’? appeared during the yeat 
1852. 
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and kin yet by sentiment and association, 
to the shrewd old Kellie stock, which 
David Wilkie has immortalized in his 
great picture of the last lord —a picture 
which Titian or Velasquez would have 
been proud to paint; and indeed I know 
no Spanish hidalgo by the one, or Vene- 
tian doge by the other, in which so much 
of the high mature sagacity of a serene 
but vigilant old age has been so nobly 
expressed. It is probably heresy to say 
so, and the kindly old man himself was of 
the commonest Scotch type; yet there is 
that unmistakable distinction of style 
about the picture which is characteristic 
of the very highest work only. Wilkie 
with his brush, and Mrs. Oliphant with 
her pen, have made the plain hard shrewd 
features of the obscure Fife folk — the 
lairds and the ladies, the farm lads and 
the fisher lasses — very visible to many a 
reader who has never been north of the 
Tweed; and it is to be hoped that the 
most bitterly Radical of Scotch counties 
is duly grateful for the honor that has 
been done it. The Fife which they have 
portrayed, to be sure, belonged to the 
good old Tory times, when the gentlemen 
of the shire were represented in Parlia- 
ment as well as its weavers and its cotton- 
spinners; when there was something 
distinctive and idiomatic in our national 
character, and habits, and speech; when 
Scotland was a keen independent force in 
politics as in letters, and not a colorless 
reflection of the Birmingham Caucus and 
the Liberation Society. If we are to be- 
lieve Sydney Smith, it was always difficult 
to get a joke into our countrymen; but-of 
late years they have got worse and worse. 
Life has become “fu’ o’ sariousness ” to 
them as to their collies; and even the 
deadly liveliness of Lord Rosebery’s jokes 
can only elicit a grim and bitter smile 
from the burgh Tadpoles and the pa- 
rochial Tapers who never get “enuch 0’ 
fechtin’,” — the dreary and dismal fechtin’ 
of fanatical radicalism and the bigotry of 
dissent. It was Charles Lamb — was it 
not?—who said that the greatest pleas- 
ure of life was to do good by stealth, and 
have it found out by accident. The inno- 
cent little quip of the most delightful and 
whimsical of our humorists was cruelly 
sat upon the other night by a severe 
champion of the political and municipal 
privileges of her sex to whom I ventured 
to repeat it. The morality of such a sen- 
timent appeared to her to be far from 
elevated, — utterly unbecoming and inde- 
fensible in short. What a change from 
the lively, witty, graceless old ladies who 
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|were dear to the dean and the doc- 
tor!* 

Katie Stewart is apt to run away with 
those who have loved the bright, clever 
little woman nearly as long as they can 
remember; and you are still, 1 see, omi- 
nously silent and unconvinced. Hang it, 
man, when a convicted contributor goes 
down figuratively on his gouty knees, and 
clothes himself in allusive sackcloth and 
ashes, what more can he do? Magna- 
nimity is a feminine virtue; but I for- 
give you, in the finest spirit of charity to 
which a male creature can attain, your un- 
charitable constructions. My dear fellow 
(there now, that’s right— you will find 
these Manillas not bad, and the Sergeant’s 
whiskey is undeniable), my dear fellow, 
this happy island is just a hundred times 
too lovely. And the water was wet, 
Heine says in his unapproachable way; 
but somehow the Arran rain don’t wet us. 
It rains more or less every day, I sup- 
pose; but some of our finest sky and 
cloud effects are due to the storms which 
visit us from sea and mountain with 
praiseworthy punctuality; and it would 
be base ingratitude to the clerk who looks 
after the weather in these parts if we were 
to stay in-doors when an almost incredible 
rainbow is arching Ben Ghoil, or a thun- 
der-cloud trailing across the bay. And 
then when a really fine day arrives — 
heralded by the loves and the graces and 
the golden hours and all the rest of them 
—any kind of work is distinctly out of 
the question. The man who can put pen 
to paper on such a morning is a poor 
creature. Don’t admit him into the 
sanctum. Trust him not —he is fooling 
thee. Whatever professions he may 
make, you will discover sooner or later, 
that instead of being a fit comrade for the 
good fellows who sit down at Maga’s hos- 
pitable table, he is a Birmingham com- 
munist, a Pittenweem bailie, or a member 
of the present Cabinet. 

The charms of this Island of the Saints 
(and the dear creatures are splashing in 
the water or paddling about the rocks all 
day long) will be dwelt upon more fully 
on another occasion — you will let me 
sing its praises, by-and-by, when the 
proper opportunity occurs. There are 
one or two charming volumes on the nat- 
ural history of the wild beasts and the 
wild birds which haunt these coasts, lying 
in the corner there under the waterproofs, 
which I would like to recommend to your 

* Swift in one of his pieces speaks of ‘‘the Dean and 


the Doctor;”? but ex» Dean and Doctor are of course 
Dean Kamsay and Dr. John Brown, 
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attention ; and I have a deal to say about 
white and purple heather, and filmy ferns 
and eider ducks, and the solans on Ailsa, 
and the Phoca vitulina, and the duke’s 
muckle hart, which may stand over in the 
mean time. But doesn’t the mere table 
of contents make your mouth water? 
And do you think the readers of Maga 
will be able to restrain themselves till 
next month. On my word of honor, they 
won’t be disappointed —though the duke 
himself should ask me to shoot his choicest 
covers —which, by the way, he hasn’t 
done yet. That’s an oversight of course ; 
for I have a great regard for his Grace, 
and don’t at all go along'with the Glas- 
gow Radicals, who wish to have the island 
“opened up ” (as they call it) by dividing 
it among themselves. Let us rather be 
thankful that there is one spot within 
easy hail of civilization that is as rude 
and unreclaimed to-day as it was in good 
King Robert’s day, or in the aboriginal 
Adam’s for that matter. You are free to 
wander from Ben to Ben without a crea- 
ture looking at you — except the deer and 
the grouse. You may lie about among 


the heather ina hundred glens —smok- 
ing numberless pipes, and “tasting ” un- 
numbered “trams” — without a gillie to 
say you nay. You may wear your shab- 


biest knickerbockers; and even a hat 
without a brim will not be the signal for 
social annihilation. The truth is that 
there is no society to speak of, — at least 
no such society as anybody in Glasgow 
out of the Saltmarket and the Gallowgate 
would condescend to recognize. The 
duke has his friends, no doubt; and oc- 
casionally a bevy of unzoned graces — 
solutis Grati@ zonis —on unkempt moun- 
tain ponies startle the maidens of the 
villagery or flutter the dovecots of Inver- 
cloy; but there are no stuck-up autocrats 
of Stock Exchange or sugar market to 
shut you out of their “ policies,” and hurt, 
with their befrizzled flunkies and gaudy 
trappings and the toilette of the demz- 
monde, the simplicity of our pastoral life. 
Long life to the duke, say 1,—and may 
his shadow never grow less! 

These are the facts of the case, my 
lord; and even the most candid of friends 
must admit that the evidence for the de- 
fence is complete and overwhelming. 
The prisoner is dismissed from the bar 
without a stain upon his character. So 
let us shake hands, and set to work. The 
yellow leaves are careering wildly before 
the October blast; the hillsides are damp 
and sodden; the Graces have bound up 
their zones, and flitted elsewhere with the 
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swallows. There is no more to be done 
outside, — foxes as well as snakes having 
been banished from our blessed island 
(only among the inaccessible corries of 
Cashtelabel a few of them may still con- 
sort with the eagles, but riding up there 
would be very rough); the grouse have 
grown as shy as hawks or tinkers; and 
“the plaintive creatures who pity them- 
selves on moorlands,” and who are always 
very wideawake, are particularly so at this 
season. The time of the singing (and 
shooting) of birds is past, —the time for 
idly dallying with idleness, for chewing 
the cud of sweet and bitter fancies (and 
there an end), for lazily flirting with the 
sirens of sky and sea and meadow. So 
bolt the front door, Betty, and light the 
study fire. Winter is upon us. 

Each of us has his pet ambition and 
his pet hero— his Napoleon, his Goethe, 
his William the Silent, his Cromwell, his 
Shakespeare. As we grow older our 
tastes become simpler, and I sometimes 
fancy now that the fame of Isaak Walton 
is that which I would most covet. What 
a safe immortality his innocent prattle 
enjoys! Such fame as his is altogether 
pure and lovely. One cannot perhaps 
entirely understand its persistent vitality 
—this fragile nautilus on the stormy, 
boundless Atlantic; but the conviction 
that it would be a thousand pities if so 
much mildness, and sweetness, and inef- 
fable content with trifles were to be ship- 
wrecked on the shore of oblivion, and 
lost to living men, may possibly explain 
it more or less. Grata guies. The tur- 
bid, restless world is soothed and molli- 
fied by this simple picture of goodness 
which never changes. It is like those 
rustic pictures on the urn which Keats 
must have seen somewhere, — what would 
that urn bring at Christie’s to-day, I won- 
der, if it could be found in Borghese 
Palace or elsewhere? 


Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not 
leave 
Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare ; 
Bold Lover, never, never canst thou kiss, 
Though winning near the goal—yet, do not 
grieve ; 
She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy 
bliss, 
Forever wilt thou love, and she be fair! 
But if Isaak Walton’s is something 
unique and out of reach, the fame of a 
writer like Mrs. Oliphant, who has done 
much in her long day’s work to make our 


'common life brighter and sweeter, is 
| surely very enviable. Just think of the 


millions she has made happy —if for an 
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hour only! I declare to you in all hon- 
esty, that the reputation of the great cap- 
tains who have marched with conquering 
banners across a continent seems to me 
poor and shabby in comparison. Soldiers, 
like poor-laws and prisons and the hang- 
man, are necessary evils ; but this is the 
finest bloom and blossom of life, which 
suffices in itself and needs no justifica- 
tion. What a debt we owe her! How 
much pure pleasure she has given us! 
When we talk of the great benefactors of 
our race, let not the poor story-teller be 
forgotten. And during these many years 
of eager activity in our service, how loyal 
and constant she has been to truth and 
beauty and goodness! I do not suppose 
that Mrs. Oliphant is one of the writers 
who consciously entertain or profess what 
is called, in the jargon of the day, “high 
views of the literary cad/ing ;” but it may 
certainly be said of her that she has never 
written a page which she would wish un- 
written, and which is not perfectly sweet 
and clean and wholesome. The nastiness 
of some of our female novelists is simply 
amazing; it sins against art as much as 
against good morals and good manners ; 
it leaves a bad taste in the mouth for 
weeks afterwards; yet the most prolific 
and the most brilliant of the sisterhood, 
who has had the widest experience and 
shows the clearest insight, never once 
fails to preserve her womanly reticence, 
never hurts the most shrinking modesty, 
never violates the finest code of honor. 
The value of such an example is incalcu- 
lable, —it is to the England of letters 
what Queen Victoria (might I not add 
Lord Beaconsfield?) has been to that 
other England which, in spite of craven 
counsels and infatuation in high places, is 
still strong and of a good courage. 

Mrs. Oliphant is of course specifically 
a story-teller,—as Walter Scott and the 
Homer who wrote the Odyssey were 
story-teilers. There is an air of almost 
garrulous ease about her best work which 
is highly characteristic. She is not a 
“ painful ” preacher — she does not care 
overmuch for that curious felicity in the 
construction of sentences to which the 
Thackerays and the Matthew Arnolds at- 
tain —she does not polish her periods 
till they shine like old silver. We are 
told nowadays that Scott was no poet, and 
that his prose style was abominably un- 
grammatical. Mrs. Oliphant is never so 
slovenly as Scott can be when he likes; 
but we learn when we read her books, as 
we do when we read his, that there is 
something better than style. The man 
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who is sensitively and finically fastidi- 
ous about the arrangement of words is 
generally good for little else. He grows 
weary before he gets to real business. 
There are whole pages of “The Anti- 
quary” and “Quentin Durward,” where 
not a single erasure or correction appears 
on the manuscript. Would “The Anti+ 
quary” and “Quentin Durward” have 
been what they are if the writer had been 
harder to please? I doubt it; and even 
the style would have lost something. It 
would have lost not merely its easy, un- 
studied charm, but something more — 
something that recalls the sough of the 
wind, the murmur of the sea, the plash of 
the waves. “The Lord of the Isles” is 
said by one eminent critic to be no better 
than a big blunder; but the breeze blows 
all about it, it sparkles as the waves 
sparkle, and through its spontaneous, un- 
systematic, natural music there breathes 
the true spirit of the stormy Hebrides. 
Mrs. Oliphant’s style at its best has 
something of the same outdoor charm. 
It belongs to the conservatory and the 
hothouse as little as Sir Walter’s. It 
does not surprise us therefore that in 
particular her description of natural scen- 
ery should be brightly picturesque. She 
does not know much of our brilliant west, 
with its orange and purple sunsets, across 
the wide Atlantic; but the bleak charm 
of the east of Scotland, of breezy head- 
lands and level links, is dwelt upon and 
emphasized with the true artist feeling. 
An édition de luxe of “ Katie Stewart” 
with cuts by George Reid would be a book 
to prize. Her English landscape too is 
admirable, —the gracious wealth and 
richness of the midland summer — 


The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 
And murmur of innumerable bees — 


has seldom been rendered with more gen- 
uine joy and sympathy. 

All this of course belongs more or less 
to the outside; but in the essential ele- 
ments of her craft, Mrs. Oliphant has few 
rivals. When we remember that, for at 
least thirty years, not a summer has 
passed without its romance in three vol- 
umes, its thrilling ghost-story, its seaside 
ramble, we get some measure of the 
amazing fertility of her invention. And 
take them all in all, how good they are! 
There may be no Uncle Toby or Jonathan 
Oldbuck among the characters; but what 
variety, what delicate discrimination, 
what a keen sense of the subtler lights 
and shades of human nature! She treats 
the male sex, it must be admitted, with 
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habitual tolerant good-humored contempt, 
— these big, unwieldy, awkward creatures, 
who are so much in the way, who don’t 
know what to do with themselves of a wet 
morning, but stand about with their hands 
in their pockets before the fire and yawn 
in your face, are apt to provoke a soft 
breezy laughter, that after all has no 
malice in it, — but the girls are invariably 
attractive. The estimable Miss Marjori- 
banks (why not spell it Marchbanks at 
once ?) who is so resolved to do her duty 
to her dear papa, is in many ways, to be 
sure, little better than a man, and is there- 
fore regarded at first with a certain im- 
plicit suspicion; but Mrs. Oliphant can- 
not harden her heart for long against a 
woman, and even Miss Marjoribanks is 
ultimately allowed to escape. They are 
none of them by any means faultless; 
they practice the engaging ruses, and are 
not superior to the charming foibles of 
their sex; but yet with infinite diversity 
of superficial trait, how tender and gra- 
cious and womanly they are! Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s ideal of English girlhood, kept 
constantly before us for so long, has done 
a world of good to our girls, who begin to 
see that to be loud and fast and risgué is 
essentially bad style. And the ¢a/k— 
how co Rv and natural it is — no one 
saying what he ought not to say, but just 
the right thing — never strained or rhetor- 
ical, though often nervous and sparkling, 
and rising at a tragic crisis to an almost 
monumental simplicity. There are whole 
passages of dialogue in the more intense 
and dramatic situations which for Close 
sustained excellence of mere writing 
could hardly be surpassed. 

Love must always be, as it has always 
been (from Helen of ‘Troy to Hetty Sor- 
rel), the main theme of the story-teller. 


Of all the follies that I know 
The sweetest folly in the world is love, 


says an old singer;* and though Mrs. 


* The lines are to be found in one of Aytoun’s poems 
— not your fast friend and so long valued contributor, 
William Edmonstoune,— but Sir Robert of Inchdairnie, 
who lived, if I remember rightly, in the reign of Charles 
I. The vers de société of that modish Muse, — though 
quite forgotten now —are as terse and epigrammatic as 
Austin Dobson’s. That on the tender passion — bland, 
courteous, cynical, musical—is a real gem; and the 
readers of Maga at least may have a glimpse of it in 
passing : — 


* There is no worldly pleasure here below 
Which by experience doth not folly prove, 
Sut among all the follies that I know, 
The sweetest folly in the world is love ; 
But not that passion which with fools’ consent 
Above the reason bears imperious sway, 
Making their lifetime a perpetual lent, 
As if a man were born to fast and pray. 
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Oliphant sometimes treats the complaint 
more seriously, I fancy she is half inclined 
to agree with him. She has hardly ven- 
tured, at least except once and again, to 
touch its deeper chords. On the other 
hand it must be admitted that love with 
her, even at its slightest, is always a fine 
and noble pastime. It is never material- 
ized into mere animal instinct, — never 
made cynical sport of, as even a Thack- 
eray could make cynical sport of it. It 
may be fooling; but it is tender and 
gracious fooling — such as befits pure 
maidens and wholesome lads. For none 
of her works appeal to the moody satirist 
or the cynic whose text is Vanztas; or 
only to the very gentlest of the craft; 
they are addressed to a simpler audience 
— virginibus puerisque. 

But a story-teller who cannot invent a 
good story cannot after all be said to be a 
good story-teller. Wherein consists the 
excellence of a good story? That it 
should proceed in its development in 
strict obedience to natural laws — unfold- 
ing itself in the sure, instinctive, inevit- 
able way in which the lily or the rose un- 
folds itself — is, I should fancy, the main 
condition of excellence. The Greek tra- 
gedians, it is supposed, rightly or wrongly, 
were supreme in this difficult art. The 
definition assumes of course that nothing 
abnormal, nothing extraneous, is to be in- 
troduced, and so does not cover what may 
be called the “ grotesque” in story-telling 
— Don Quixote, and Tristram Shandy, 
and Pantagruel, which are as discursive 


No, that is not the humor T approve, 
As either yielding pleasure or promotion: 
L like a mild and lukewarm zeal in love, 
Although [ do not like it in devotion ; 
For it has no coherence with my creed, 
To think that lovers die as they pretend: 
If all that say they dy, had dy’d indeed, 
Sure long ere now the word had had an end. 
Besides we need not Jove but if we please ; 
No destiny can force men’s disposition, 
And how can any die of that disease, 
Whereof himself may be his own physician? 
But some seem so distracted of their wits, 
That [ would think it but a venial sin, 
To take some of those innocents that sit 
In Bedlam out, and put some lovers in. 
Yet some men, rather than incur the slander 
Of true apostates, will false martyrs prove : 
But [ am neither Iphis nor Leander, 
I'll neither drown nor hang myself for love. 
Methinks a wise man’s actions should be such 
As always yield to reason’s best advice : 
Now for to love too little or too much, 
Are both extreams, and all extreams are vice. 
Yet have [ been a lover by report, 
Yea I have dy’d for love as others do, 
But, prais’d be God, it was in such a sort, 
That I reviv’d within an hour or two. 
Thus have I liv’d, thus have I lov’d till now, 
And find no reason to repent me yet ; 
And whosoever otherways will do, 
His courage is as little as his wit.” 
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as they are whimsical. But with this ex- 
ception the definition may be accepted as 
tolerably comprehensive ; and judged by 
this standard, Mrs. Oliphant is, upon the 
whole, a first-rate story-teller. Homer 
sometimes nods; and so does Mrs. Oli- 
phant. “The Chronicles of Carlingford” 
mark in various keys the highest level 
she has reached; nowhere else has she 
given us such close and strenuous work ; 
the picture of the reticent, high-strung, 
youthful Nonconformist divine, surround- 
ed by the vulgar Tozers and Pigeons of 
the Dissenting sheepfold, is humorous as 
well as pathetic in the highest sense; but 
as stories they are by no means faultless. 
A not inconsiderable amount of irrelevant 
incident is introduced, which tends to 
spoil the simplicity of the interest. The 
sensational needle-woman, and all her con- 
nections, male and female, have no busi- 
ness in a quiet place like Carlingford. 
They belong distinctly to a quite different 
class-of fable, and the entanglements,and 
complications they give rise to interrupt 
the orderly development of the relations 
between Vincent and his flock, and, as 
factors in the inevitable rupture, mar an 
otherwise almost perfect design. 

It may be the system indeed — not 
Mrs. Oliphant —that is to blame. That 
a story cannot be told except in three 
octavo volumes is surely a monstrous and 
degrading superstition, Of this malig- 
nant fetish of the book trade Mrs, Oli- 

hant (in common with many others) has 
een the victim. When the brains were 
out the man would die, and there an end; 
but the British novel-writer is denied this 
wholesome privilege. His work is done ; 
his story is finished; but fifty pages of 
volume three remain to be written. How 
can he make bricks without straw? Is it 
surprising that the interest should flag? 
or that, knowing what a voyage is before 
him, he should economize his resources, 
and deal out the very smallest ration on 
which the crew can be kept going? It 
must be sorrowfully confessed that Mrs. 
Oliphant sometimes gets the least little 
bit weary of her sweetest heroines; and 
then perhaps she is apt to communicate a 
shade of her own weariness to the reader. 
But it is simply marvellous, all things 
considered, how seldom this happens, — 
on the contrary, from the first page to the 
last, what spirit! what animation! what 
verve / 

While I cheerfully recognize that the 
imaginative force of Charlotte Bronté and 
George Eliot is in certain respects inimi- 
table, 1 am often inclined to maintain that 
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Mrs. Oliphant is the most remarkable 
woman of her time. Charlotte Bronté 
wrote three novels before she died; a 
long interval separated “Silas Marner” 
from “Middlemarch,” and “ Middle- 
march” from “ Daniel Deronda.” Each 
of these great romance-writers concen- 
trated all her faculties for months (I might 
say for years) upon a single work. Mrs. 
Oliphant has never had leisure for this 
absorbing devotion, this almost fierce con- 
centration. Many a year she has written 
three or four novels at least, to say noth- 
ing of essay, history, and criticism — the 
mere trifles of an unfrequent holiday. 
Yet Tozer is not far below Mrs. Poyser, 
and pretty Rosa Elsworthy is just as 
naively natural and foolish as Hetty Sor- 
rel. Had Mrs. Oliphant concentrated her 
powers, what might she not have done? 
We might have had another Charlotte 
Bronté or another George Eliot, with 
something added which neither of them 
quite attained, —the soft, gracious, and 
winning charm of mature and happy wom- 
anhood. And this leads me to say that 
the pitiless and searching anatomy of 
“Adam Bede” and “Romola” — of 
Hetty in the one, and Tito in the other — 
is not so much beyond Mrs. Oliphant’s 
power, as outside her inclination. We 
feel that she might try it — not without 
fair hope of success; but that she does 
not care to try it. I hesitate to affirm 
that this modest restraint —the womanly 
reticence and delicacy which refuses to 
probe the festering sores of humanity — 
is, even from the exclusively artistic point 
of view, an error to be condemned, though 
in the serene impartiality of a Goethe or 
a Shakespeare, there is, I suppose, some- 
thing of the moral insensibility of the 
great surgeon who does not shrink from 
vivisection. The artist, however, who 
seeks his subjects in the pest-house and 
the prison incurs serious risk, — the im- 
aginative realism of a Balzac ora Hugo 
being apt to degenerate into the brutal 
indecorum of a Zola. There is, no doubt, 
as wide a gulf between the anatomy of 
“Adam Bede” and the anatomy of that 
dismal “ Comedy of Human Life,” as there 
is between Balzac and Zola; still they are 
on the same plane, and are capable of 
being pushed to the same conclusions by 
a vile and vulgar imagination. Mrs. Oli- 
phant never incurs this risk; she keeps 
resolutely aloof from the criminal classes 
— detected or undetected. From the 
earliest to the latest, from “ Katie Stew- 
art” to “The Ladies Lindores,” her 
books smack of the bracing and whole- 
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some air which blows across the heather 
and the sea. 

The sustained and serious interest of 
“ The Chronicles of Carlingford ” entitles 
them to a foremost place in the long cata- 
logue of Mrs, Oliphant’s writings; but 
considered simply as the story-teller, she 
is at her best, I think, in her shorter 
tales, —in “‘ Katie Stewart,” “A Rose in 
June,” “The Beleaguered City,” “The 
Curate in Charge.” The readers of Maga 
are familiar with more than one of her 
weird and gruesome excursions into that 
unseen world which is so remote and yet 
soreal. The conditions of the spiritual 
life have been apprehended by Mrs. Oli- 
phant with really startling vividness; and 
the pathetic loneliness of the unclothed 
soul — separated by an invisible but im- 
pregnable barrier from all that it loves — 
has seldom been more sympathetically 
portrayed.* “ The Curate in Charge” is 
one of the simplest but most perfect of 
these shorter pieces. There is only the 
slightest scrap of narrative; but how 
fresh, how tender, how true to nature it 
is —a village idyl, in which the simple 
English life and the simple English land- 
scape are touched with a softly pathetic 
light. It is a distinct conception — abso- 
lutely graceful because absolutely simple 
— like a soap-bubble or a Greek play or a 
Raphael. There is nothing by the way or 
out of the way; nothing that does not 
lend itself to the progressive development 
of the history. If life could record itself 
as on a photographer’s glass, we know 


* Except perhaps in some of the old ballads, which 
in this, as in other respects, are not easily distanced. 
** And sad and silent was the night 
That was atween thir twae,’”’ 
is an exquisite touch; so also for what I have called 
its ‘pathetic loneliness” is that wild and eerie but 
strangely homely dirge : — 
“This ae night, this ae night, 
Every night and alle, 
Fire and sleet and candle light, 
And Christe receive thy saule. 


When thou away from hence are passt, 
Every night and alle, 

To Whinnymuir thou com’st at last, 
And Christe receive thy saule. 


If ever thou gav’st hosen and shoon, 
Every night and alle, 
Sit thee doun and put them on, 
And Christe receive thy saule.” 
But Sir Walter, here as elsewhere, and in spite of Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, is very great : — 
** Wasted, weary, wherefore stay, 
Wrestling thus with earth and clay? 
From the body pass away; .. . 
Fear not snowdrift driving fast, 
Sleet or hail or levin blast; .. . 
Haste thee, haste thee, to be gone, 
Earth flits fast and time draws on — 
Gasp thy gasp, and groan thy groan, 
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that this is the record which it would 
leave ; there is the unambitious exactness, 
the homely sincerity, the inevitableness, 
And yet there is something more, there 
is the imagination which realizes the im- 
mense pathos of human life, — of life, 
that is to say, into which no special ad- 
venture or misadventure enters, but which 
simply as /ife is so fundamentally sad, so 
intrinsically a tragedy. For whatis your 
life? It is even a vapor, that appeareth 
Jor a little time, and then vanisheth 
away. 
So much for Mrs. Oliphant as the nov- 
elist. But much remains to be said; for 
the versatility of her intellect is as re- 
markable as its fertility. She is not a 
story-teller only, — she is a critic, a biog- 
rapher, a historian.* ‘The Makers of 
Florence,” the “ Life of Edward Irving,” 
her ‘ Cervantes,” her “ Moliére,” her 
“Dante,” are brilliant contributions to 
literary and artistic criticism. Hersound 
and admirable common sense is seldom 
at fault; and in her animated narrative 
the forgotten writers of past times be- 
come real and credible to us again. Her 
latest and most elaborate work in this 
department —“ The Literary History of 
England from 1790 to 1825” —is also in 
some respects her best. It is more com- 
plete, more thorough, consistent, and 
sustained ; and by it, 1 fancy, she would 
wish to be judged. 

The revival of the literary, or at least 
of the poetical spirit, which took place 


* In the list which follows, most of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
reprinted works will be found ; but of those which have 
not been separately printed (the critical essays con- 
tributed to Maga.alone would fill many volumes) not 
even an approximate estimate can be given. 


Mrs. OLrpHANT’s Works. 


Adam Graeme — Agnes Hopetoun’s Schools and 
Holidays — Harry Muir: A Story of Scottish Life— 
The House on the Moor— Katie Stewart — Mrs. 
Margaret Maitland — Lilliesleaf — Conclusion of do. — 
Magdalen Hepburn — Merkland—Caleb Field — The 
Orphans — The Quiet Heart— Sundays— The Athel- 
ings — Zaidee — Agnes— The _ Brownlows — Salem 
Chapel— Miss Marioribanks—The Rector, and the 
Doctor's Family— The Perpetual .Curate— John— 
Madonna Mary — The Minister's Wife— A Son of the 
Soil — Squire Arden — Three Brothers — Carita — 
Lucy Crofton — The Primrose Path — Young Musgrave 
—Mrs. Arthur— Phoebe Junior— The Curate in 
Charge — Days of my Life — Heart and Cross — White- 
ladies — A Rose in June — For Love and Life — The 
Last of the Mortimers— May—Ombra— The Story 
of Valentine; and his Brother— Innocent— At his 
Gates—The Greatest Heiress in England— Within 
the Precincts— He that Will.not when he May—A 
Beleaguered City — “* The Graphic,” Christmas Num- 
ber, 1880— Life of Edward Irving — Francis of Assisi 
— Historical Sketches of the Reign of George Il. — 
Dante, Moliére, and Cervantes (3 vols. of the Series of 
* Foreign Classics for English Readers’’)— The 
Makers of Florence— Dress (Art at Home Series)— 
Montalembert’s Memoir— Laird of Norlaw— Harry 





Day is near the breaking.” 


Joscelyn — Literary History of England, 1790-1825. 
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towards the close of last century, has been 
much discussed of late. This revival is 
the real theme of Mrs. Oliphant’s new 
work; and while I agree with many of 
her conclusions, there are others to which 
I should feel inclined to indicate a more 
or less decided dissent. Let me say at 
once, however, that there are certain 
points on which disagreement is impossi- 
ble. The dainty little cabinet pictures — 
that of “ The Swan of Lichfield,” being 
perhaps the choicest—which she has 
given us of the literary coteries of the 
eighteenth century, are handled with the 
most perfect grace and delicate effect. 
Her narrative of the lives of the great 
men to whom the larger share of her can- 
vas is devoted, as distinct from her criti- 
cism of their writings, is extremely vivid : 
as biography, in fact, nothing could be 
better than her Burns, her Cowper, her 
Wordsworth, her Coleridge, her Byron, 
her Scott. We feel that here at least the 
genius of the creative artist has been at 
work. Whether exactly accurate or not, 
she has formed in each case a vital con- 
ception of the character and surroundings 
of the man, and she brings him before us 
in his habit as he lived. The book is ad- 
mirably arranged. Mrs. Oliphant dis- 


poses her forces like a skilful general, 


and groups them with the eye of an art- 
ist. And when we remember that among 
a host of smaller men she has to intro- 
duce us to Burns, Byron, Campbell, Cole- 
ridge, Cowper, Crabbe, De Quincey, 
Hazlitt, Jeffrey, Keats, Landor, Moore, 
Scott, Shelley, Southey, Wilson, Words- 
worth (all the letters of the alphabet, in 
fact), it will be obvious at once how much 
this “genius for order” conduces to the 
comfort of the reader. It may be added 
that her criticism of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge among poets, and of Jane Aus- 
ten and Susan Ferrier among prose writ- 
ers, leaves little to be desired, —is ade- 
quate as well as appreciative. I do not 
know where we can find anything better 
in its way than her rapid and brilliant 
sketch of the great Lake poets : — 


Such were the two young poets who, after 
all preludes and symphonies were completed, 
opened a new and noble chapter, a great era, 
of poetry in England. Wordsworth brought 
to the sweet, and fair, and real English land- 
scape, rediscovered with all its genial breezes 
and wholesome freshness by Cowper, his own 
deeply reasoning spirit, full of lofty percep- 
tion of the mysteries, and sorrows, and doubts 
of nature, and a high sympathetic philosophical 
faculty for the solution of these doubts and 
mysteries. Instead of the stale moralities and | 
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reflections of which the world had grown so 
weary, he brought back to human nature that 
high vindication of the ways of God to man 
which Milton and his angels had held in Eden, 
and taking—what mattered the outside?— 
a poet or a peasant indifferently, expounded 
the agency of human sorrows in the economy 
of life, and put forth his hand to grip “the 
far-off interest of tears.” Coleridge, on the 
other hand, opened up all that mystic world of 
suggestion in which the human spirit lives 
conscious but bewildered, “the world not real- 
ized,” the wonderful unknown to which no soul 
is a stranger, which no man has ever inter- 
preted, but | which, breathing mysteriously upon 
us in tremors of the blood and thrills of spir- 
itual curiosity, attracts more or less every con- 
scious soul. The mystic wanderer who has 
lived among the dead, and carries about the 
world the burden of his strange punishment : 
the undisclosed secret of that darkness out of 
which the lady who is “ beautiful exceedingly,” 
the “angel beautiful and bright,” who is 
nevertheless a fiend, glides suddenly when the 
victim thinks no evil: and all the powers of 
the heights and the depths thus came back 
upon the world which had forgotten any spir- 
itual creatures more entrancing or mysterious 
than the Nymphs and Muses, and those little 
vulgar spirits that managed Belinda’s petti- 
coat, New voices were yet to rise, and new 
lights to appear, in the firmament, before the 
epoch was accomplished, but it had come to 
its full and splendid beginning, with all its 
paths made straight and all ics foundations 
laid, when Wordsworth and Coleridge pub- 
lished the “ Lyrical Ballads,” and came forth 
from their solitudes upon the world. 


There are one or two points, however, 
on which I am rather inclined to try 
conclusions with Mrs. Oliphant, — her 
disparaging estimate of the eighteenth 
century, for instance, as well as “the pre- 
cise significance of that renewal of the 
poetical spirit, the earliest manifestations 
of which it is thought are to be found in 
the poetry of Cowper and Burns. What 
in short are the characteristics of the 
modern Renaissance? Was it a verbal 
reform only? or did it indicate a new and 
better life? 

It seems to me that the poor eighteenth 
century has been rather unfairly treated 
of late —not by Mrs. Oliphant alone. It 
has been said that its poetical style and 
methods were stilted and artificial; and it 
is condemned accordingly. No ridicule 
can be too keen for a generation which 
went into raptures over Pope’s balanced 
couplets. But if we regard it as an age 
in which the rational as opposed to the 
romantic temper was skilfully and sedu- 
lously cultivated, it seems to me that a 
good deal may be said for the defence. 
The English literature of the eighteenth 
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century reached its highest level in its 
prose. Hardly before the reign of good 
Queen Anne, had Englishmen obtained a 
perfect mastery of their mother tongue. 
Of course there were great prose-writers 
before her time—the prose of Jeremy 
Taylor and Sir Thomas Browne is lumi- 
nous and splendid — but in the mere ele- 
mentary matter of constructing sentences 
they are often (if not as a rule) cumbrous 
aad involved. They want ease, simplic- 
ity, and directness. Now the prose of 
Swift, of Addison, and of Goldsmith, is 
eminently easy, simple, and direct; and I 
do not think that we can be said to have 
made any appreciable advance, in these 
respects at least, since they wrote. The 
tracts which Mr. Gladstone discharged at 
Lord Beaconsfield are not to be compared 
for finished invective with those which 
Lord Bolingbroke directed against Wal- 
pole. But what of its poetry? The finest 
poetry of Pope, it may be admitted at 
once, is just the finest talk of the day, 
done into epigrammatic invective and 
epigrammatic eulogium. It is the didac- 
tic and rationalistic spirit of the time 
presented to us in a new form — the 
metrical. I cannot think, however, that 


poems which, though utterly destitute it 
may be of the true lyrical movement, yet 


represent in a not ignoble fashion, but 
on the contrary with the brilliant distinc- 
tion of brilliant and potent pens, the great 
movement of a great age —its soldiers 
and its statesmen, its philosophy, its poli- 
tics, and its social life — are unworthy of 
our admiration. On the other hand, let 
it be frankly recognized that the sub- 
stance of this poetry is prose, and that it 
seldom or never ascends into the pure 
heaven or the imagination. That the 
political style of Wordsworth is more 
natural and unaffected than the poetical 
style of Pope, may be admitted even by 
those who doubt whether it is as nat- 
ural and unaffected as (let us say) the 
prose of Swift and Goldsmith. So that 
the change which Cowper and Burns and 
Wordsworth effected, by substituting a 
more direct simplicity of speech for the 
French polish of their predecessors, does 
not go very deep — if that were all. But 
the change of style was only a symptom, 
—asymptom of a change of spirit. The 
romantic idealism which Puritanism and 
the Whig Revolution had crushed into 
country parsonages and Border peels was 
once more to make itself felt —not in 
Border ballads only. The nation which 
had been feeding itself for fifty, or sixty, 
or seventy years upon the arid husks 
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of Whig constitutionalism, was suddenly 
roused by the first Pitt into the concep- 
tion of a warmer and more ideal patriot- 
ism. It has been said that Lord Chatham 
was almost the only man of his time who 
read “ The Faerie Queene; ” and it would 
not perhaps be over-fanciful to maintain, 
that to him and to what he did the renewal 
of our poetical life can be not remotely 
ascribed. But the genius of modern po- 
etry, “sole sitting by the shores of old 
Romance,” did not draw her inspiration 
exclusively or even mainly from the past. 
She was taken possession of by a fiercer 
spirit, which gave fire to her imagination 
and intensity to her music. She repre- 
sents the modern democracy as well as 
the medieval minstrelsy. This child of 
the Revolution, who might have preached 
a Crusade, belongs to neither age, or 
rather to both. She has the mystical 
aspirations of the one and the passionate 
directness of the other. What would the 
contemporaries of Pope have thought of 
such a verse as this? — 


This song was made to be sung at night, 
And he who reads it in broad daylight 
Will never read its mystery right, 

And yet —it is childlike easy. 


Of all that is here implied they knew 
nothing, — they were absolutely ignorant 
of those dim and obscure pathways of the 
spiritual life on which the light of com- 
mon day does not shine. Yet without its 
mystery and its gloom, without its ideality 
and its romance, modern poetry would 
cease to be characteristic. But then a 
revolutionary gospel, such as democracy 
is, insists upon a solemn and almost mon- 
umental simplicity of feeling and direct- 
ness of expression. A rotten dynasty of 
kings and poets might be permitted to 
invoke the Loves and the Graces and the 
Muses; but those who proclaimed that 
human nature was always and everywhere 
the same, and who saw in the meanest 
hind a man anda brother, had no patience 
for laborious trifling. The tragedy of 
life could play itseif out in a hovel as in a 
palace; and the characters in which it 
was recorded should be such as all could 
read. From these contrasted but inter- 
woven influences none of the new poets 
escaped. The romantic force might be 
stronger in one, the revolutionary in an- 
other; but Wordsworth, Coleridge, and 
Scott, as well as Byron, Shelley, and Keats 
obeyed, consciously or unconsciously, and 
each in his own fashion, the inevitable 
impulse. 

They are all great names to us still, 
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however the tide of fame may ebb or flow 
hereafter. Mrs. Oliphant has said many 
true and admirable things about each of 
them; but it strikes me that she is less 
than just to Scott and Keats. The great- 
ness of Scott as a novelist, indeed, she 
abundantly recognizes and as against 
the ungracious and ungenerous carping 
of Carlyle she defends her mighty coun- 
tryman in a passage of genuine and unan- 
swerable eloquence. But she has allowed 
Mr. Matthew Arnold to persuade her that 
Scott was “no poet,” and she assures us 
quite gravely that Wordsworth’s poem, 
entitled “* Anecdote for Fathers ” (in which 
the sententious parent, after putting the 
question a dozen times, ultimately worries 
his unfortunate boy into admitting that 
he prefers Kilve to Liswyn — 
At Kilve there was no weathercock, 
And that’s the reason why) 


is, compared with “ The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,” a miracle of poetic insight. 
Mrs, Oliphant is good enough to admit 
that there are “unenlightened readers 
who are entirely puzzled by its seeming 
simplicity; ” and I frankly confess for my 
own part that I could never exactly make 
out what all the pother was about. 
Whether the lad had a grudge against the 
weathercock, or whether he simply fell 
back upon the weathercock as the most 
obvious mode of escape from the impor- 
tunities of his didactic relative, I have not 
yet satisfactorily determined, — though it 
does occasionally occur to me that in its 
“grand abstruseness” it may possibly 
belong to Lord Dundreary’s well-known 
category of “things no fellow can under- 
stand.” ‘ How different was Scott!” Mrs. 
Oliphant goes on; “he has his percep- 
tions too, but they throw no shadow of 
over-profound thought upon the sunshiny 
tale.” So much the better, say 1; espe- 
cially as it was this same Scott, with his 
not over-profound perceptions, who wrote 
“ Proud Maisie is in the Wood ” —to say 
nothing of a score of others, where the 
“ wild-wood music” is just as rare. 


Proud Maisie is in the wood, 
Walking so early ; 

Sweet Robin sits on the bush 
Singing so rarely. 


“Tell me, thou bonny bird, 
When shall I marry me?” 

“When six braw gentlemen 
Kirkward shall carry ye!” 


“ Who makes the bridal bed, 
Birdie, say truly?” 

“The gray-headed sexton 
That delves the grave duly. 
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“The glowworm o’er grave and stone 
Shall light thee steady ; 

The owl from the steeple sing 
Welcome, proud lady.” 


In a later volume Mrs. Oliphant renews 
her complaint. Scott became as rapidly 
popular as Byron; but whereas Byron’s is 
complete and lasting, “ Scott’s can hardly 
be called a genuine poetical fame.” * 
“ Don Juan” is, | admit, the most plastic, 
brilliant, and vigorous “criticism of life’’ 
in our language, and Sir Walter certainly 
could not have written * Don Juan.” In 
that tremendous outbreak of the cruelly 
wounded spirit we have, unfortunately, 
Byron at his best, and I cannot at all 
agree with Mrs. Oliphant when she says 
that “ according to all the laws of growth 
and development Juan should have come 
first and Childe Harold later.” t+ Com- 
pared with the mature art and the bitterly 
incisive insight of Don Juan, Childe Har- 
old is absolutely boyish; and so also are 
the Giaours, and the Laras, and the Cor- 
sairs, and the Parasinas who took the 
world by storm. If Mrs. Oliphant means 
to maintain that this sickly and monoto- 
nous refrain upon a single string is supe- 
rior in any way to “ Marmion,” and “ The 
Lord of the Isles,” and “The Lady of 
the Lake” (with their bright and varied 
life and their high and martial music — as 
of the sound of a trumpet) all I can say is 
that I do not agree with her. Byron like 
Shelley was one of the distinctly revolu- 
tionary forces of the age —a mighty eie- 
mental force ; and after a period of neglect 
we are again beginning to admit that he 
is also one of our greatest singers ; but in 
the placid strength and garrulous simplic- 
ity of Sir Walter there is something of 
the Homeric calm to which Byron, rest- 
lessly and recklessly egotistical, never 
attained. 

Nor do I think that Mrs. Oliphant has 
formed any quite adequate conception of 
the immense greatness of Keats. That 
this apothecary’s apprentice should have 
given us, before he was well out of his 
teens, some of the most absolutely fault- 
less poems in the language — faultless as 
a shell or a crystal— does not seem to 
strike her as very wonderful. It is hardly 
too much to say that not one immature 
line came from his pen; that his lyrical 
perfection of style and form has never 
been excelled; that the unfinished “ Hy- 
perion” moves on in nobly sustained 
majestic march, until the pen is dropped 


* Vol. iii., p. 25. 
t Vol. iii., p. 92. 
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with an unavailing sigh, and the poet 
disappears into darkness like his own 
dejected king of day: — 

Then with a slow incline of his broad breast, 
Like to a diver in the pearly seas, 

Forward he stoop’d over the airy shore, 

And plunged all noiseless into the deep night. 


Of those extraordinarily mature and fin- 
ished poems Mrs. Oliphant remarks that 
they are “more pvreludes aud overtures 
in poetry than anything else;” and that 
their author is specifically “the favorite 
of young readers.” Take any stanzas of 
the “Ode to a Nightingale,” and the 
inadequacy of such an estimate will be 
apparent at once. 


Thou wast not born for death, immortal Bird ! 
No hungry generations tread thee down ; 
The voice I hear this passing night was heard 

In ancient days by emperor and clown ; 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when sick 
for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn ; 
The same that oft-times hath 
Charmed magic casements, opening on the 
foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 


That is not the sort of poetry popular 
with “young people” only; that is not 
“ more a prelude or overture than anything 
else;” that is performance of a kind 
which the most skilful and consummate 
art in the old world or the new has never 
very much surpassed.* 

Mrs. Oliphant is of opinion that Shel- 
ley’s work is more mature than Keats’s, 
and many critics (especially at the present 
moment when Shelley is being raised to 
a higher pedestal, and a copy of the orig- 
inal edition of “ Adonais” brings fifty 
pay will be ready to agree with her. 

n one sense the observation is just 
enough. Shelley, I fancy, had written 
his best before he died. His nature was 
passionate, not contemplatiye; and such 
poetry as he was capable of ripens early. 
But there were still vast possibilities for 
Keats. Had Keats been permitted to live 
on, it is almost certain that he would have 
gained steadier constructive force, anda 
mellower and more meditative insight. 


* Since the text was written, I find Mr. Palgrave 
says finally in a note to ‘The Golden ‘Treasury,’’ — 
* Tf the fulfilment may ever safely be prophesied from 
the promise, England appears to have lost in Keats 
one whose gifts in poetry have rarely been surpassed. 
Shakespeare, and Milton, and Wordsworth, had their 
lives been closed at twenty-five, would (so far as we 
know) have left poems of Jess excellence and hope than 
the youth who, from the petty school and the London 
Surgery, passed at once to a place with them of ‘high 
collateral glory.’ ”’ 





“Hyperion,” the last and greatest of the 
“astonishing remnants of his mind,” is 
the best proof that his poetical powers 
were still growing. Though each is per- 
fect in its way, there is an immense dis- 
tance between his earlier and his later 
work — the famous color picture in “ The 
Eve of St. Agnes,” for instance, being to 
my mind mere surface work when com- 
pared with the pure intellectual majesty 
of “Hyperion.” Shelley, on the other 
hand, however long he had lived, would 
have changed little. He was too fervid, 
too eager, too oratorical, too passionate, 
too unstable to learn how to utilize his 
gifts. Whether his poetry might have 
gained greater definiteness and a more 
distinctly human interest, — whether he 
could by-and-by have descended from the 
too rare air which he habitually breathed 
to the common earth and the common 
people — is also open to grave doubt; for 
the vagueness and obscurity of this 
“beautiful but ineffectual angel” were 
constitutional, and he would probably 
have gone on to the end “ beating in the 
void his luminous wings in vain,” as Mr. 
Arnold has said with equal truth and 
beauty. 

There is, however, hardly one of the 
writers I have named, about whom Mrs. 
Oliphant does not say something that is 
worth remembering, and calculated to 
throw a new light upon the character she 
is discussing. Take any one of these, 
and consider how good it is. 

This on Cowper : — 


His fits of insanity give a tragic piteousness 
to the story, and the extreme misery involved 
takes all power of judgment and wish to exer- 
cise it from the sympathetic spectator ; but 
still the fact remains that Cowper had trained 
himself to incapacity, as other men do to 
work, . . . Individual character is far more 
involved in intellectual aberration than most 
people are disposed to admit, and it is our 
conviction that self-will and self-love will al- 
most invariably be found at the bottom of such 
failures of the brain... . What we should 
have looked for would have been some pro- 
found and morbid study of a despairing soul ; 
some terrible pictures like those of Job; some 
confusion of gloomy skies, and storms, and 
convulsions of nature. That anatomy of the 
heart which he gives us in his various narra- 
tives of his own feelings —that minute dis- 
section of quivering nerve and tissue — would 
have been what we should have looked for in 
his poetry. But lo, when the moment came, 
and the prophet was softly persuaded and 
guided into the delivery of his burden, it was 
no such wild exposition of the terrors and 
pangs of the soul that came to his lips. These 
heavy vapours melted and dispersed from the 
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infinite sweet blueness of the heavens: he 
forgot himself as if he had never been — and 
forgot all those miseries of the imagination, 
those ‘bitter pangs and sorrows, the despair 
* and darkness through which he had stumbled 
blindly for years. A soft and genial freedom 
entered into his soul, involuntary smiles came 
to him, light to his eyes, and to his steps such 
wandering, careless grace, such devious, gentle 
ways, as no one had dreamed of. 


Or this on Scott: — 


He loved the feudal rule, the supremacy of 
the gentleman, the superiority of race. He 
was an Edinburgh advocate, a member of a 
conventional society, very racy and strong, but 
eminently individual, and with the most marked 
character and limits. What was it then that 
made him conceive in homeliest simplicity 
such a being as that of Jeanie Deans, and set 
her above all the prettinesses of sentiment, by 
the side, as we have said, of the Unas and 
Mirandas?... What would any commoner 
soul have made of it? Victor Hugo’s Sister 
Simplice, — she who was the impersonation of 
truth, —lied when the moment of trial came, 
to save the fugitive, and was blessed and ap- 
plauded for the deed. But noble Jeanie, in 
her Scotch severity, and purity, and infinite 
tenderness, was incapable of this. She could 
have died easily, but to lie she could not. 
What we should have said of her if she had 
not been capable of doing more, —if she had 
not had the fortitude and the spirit to break 
through all her habits and modest fears, and 


win by fair means what she could not attain 


by foul,—it is difficult to say. Should we 
have forgiven Jeanie if Effie had died? But, 
anyhow, the best that art has made of such a 
situation in other hands is downfall: the im- 
personation of virtue has always abandoned 
her austere career. As soon as the claims of 
generosity, of mercy, came in, Truth herself 
has stained her white garments, and the lie 
has been justified by being called heroic. Only 
to Scott — who, thus stabbed in the house of 
his friends, has been accused of having no 
noble object, no thought of anything but 
money in his productions, — only to Scott was 
the higher grace revealed. 


Or this on Blake’s poetry : — 


The “ Songs of Innocence” and “Songs of 
Experience ” were both the productions of his 
youth, most artless, sometimes most sweet — 
striking accidental melodies out of the sim- 
plest words, out of an idea half suggested, a 
sentiment of the ineffable sort, such as an in- 
fant, new out of the unseen, might give utter- 
ance to, could it give utterance at all. The 
reader is struck silent by the surprise of the 
little verse, a sort of babble, yet divine, which 
is beyond all dogmas of criticism or art, and 
yet touches the soul with a momentary soft 
contact as of angels’ wings: nay, it is.a silly 
angel, one might suppose a spoiled child of 
heaven, petted for its tender foolishness, as 
sometimes a child is on earth, but yet in its 
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way celestial. The little snatches of verses 
should be sung by children in fair spring land- 
scapes, among the new-born lambs, or under 
the blossoming trees, but to criticise them as 
literary productions is impossible ; it would 
be a kind of offence to simplicity and inno- 
cence. Sometimes, indeed, there strikes in 
suddenly a stronger note, as, when after all 
that ethereal babble of lambs, and flowers, 
and little children, the dreamer, in his bewil- 
dered Arcadia, suddenly dreams of a Tiger — 
and running off in his wonder into a few wild, 
glowing stanzas, asks suddenly, Did He who 
made the lamb make thee ? 

All this is admirable criticism as well 
as sound sense and true feeling; and if 
the magnificent young lions of the Lon- 
don press who bestow their lofty patron- 
age on Mrs. Oliphant — assuring her with 
charming candor that her work is really 
very fair for a woman — will send you 
anything half as good, there is just a 
chance that it won’t be pitched into the 
Balaam-box,— where, I take it, their 
modest contributions have hitherto gone. 

The revival of the romantic and demo- 
cratic spirit which I have tried to describe 
was happily not allowed to make much 
way before it encountered keen and even 
truculent criticism. The enthusiasm of a 
religious is not more certain to lead to 
excess than the enthusiasm of a poetical 
revival. Francis Jeffrey, who was the 
literary autocrat of his time, has of late 
received scant courtesy, and considerably 
less than justice. The deft little man is 
assured by our esthetic youth that he was 
entirely mistaken about most things. He 
might possibly have passed muster during 
the eighteenth century; but he was de- 
cidedly out of place in a great age of 
English poetry. 1 am rather inclined to 
hold that it was fortunate both for him- 
self and for the poetical fry, small and 
great, that he lived when he did. The 
new gospel had a vein of extravagance in 
it, to say nothing of its fantastic hu- 
mors, its self-sufficiency, its petulance, its 
pomposity. The wicked little sprite of 
the Edinburgh treated the big, serious 
creatures, whose gambols were certainly 
more elephantine than feline — recalling 
Caliban rather than Ariel — with a good 
deal of mocking irreverence. This is 
sacrilege! was the cry of their devotees ; 
but upon the whole it did them good. In 
letters as in politics there are fortunately 
always two parties among us, — her Ma)- 
esty’s Opposition as well as her Majesty’s 
Ministers; and the Devil’s advocate is 
a useful functionary elsewhere than at 
Rome. Ifthe world had gone stark mad 
about Peter Bell and the Idiot Boy, it 














might possibly have failed to appreciate 
even to-day the sweet and serious music 
of the greater lyrics. ‘The revolution of 
course was inevitable; Jeffrey could as 
little stay it with his sharp pen as Mrs. 
Partington the Atlantic with her mop; 
but shrewd, incisive criticism like his 
steadies the mind, rebukes excess, pre- 
vents revolt from rising into a reign of 
terror, and culminating in a Danton or a 
Robespierre. 

So much Maga will generously allow 
me to say on behalf of her old enemy; 
but it would be ungrateful to forget that 
the sympathetic criticism of his great 
rival, John Wilson, was upon the whole 
more permanently and steadily effective. 
Many harsh and even savage things were 
said by him as by others. There used to 
to be an amicable controversy whether 
Blackwood or the Quarterly had killed 
John Keats; but Wilson loved Words- 
worth and the cause that Wordsworth 
represented, and stood stoutly by him till 
victory was sure. His passionate advo- 
cacy was latterly irresistible; and it de- 
served to succeed as it did, — for though 
vehement, it was not irrational, and in his 
eager and at times tumultuous ardor, there 
is the keenness of the critic as well as the 
insight of the poet. 

Here I might say good-bye to Mrs. 
Oliphant, were it not that there is one 
other incidental matter which she dis- 
cusses when discoursing of the founders 
of Maga* and the Edinburgh, on which, 
before the post closes, I would like to add 
a last word,—the merit or demerit of 
anonymity in periodical writing. Mrs. 
Oliphant remarks : — 


The principle lingers still in some regions, 
and specially in the only great literary organ 
which still has its headquarters in Edinburgh. 
In our own days a different canon has begun 


* The sterling sense and shrewdness of the large- 
hearted and long-headed Scotsman who started 
** Maga” are, I am glad to observe, cordially recog- 
nized by Mrs. Oliphant: — 

** But it is curious beyond measure to see the wary 
and keen man of business, the astute publisher-editor 
behind these riotous spirits, holding them in an in- 
visible leash, yet, with bold calculation, allowing them 
to go to the very verge of the impossible, to endanger 
his purse and risk his venture, just shaving the hem and 
thin edge between ruin and victory. Had this license 
gone a hair’s-breadth farther Biackwood’s Magazine 
would probably have been a six months’ wonder, and 
ended in a crowd of prosecutions for libel, or perhaps 
in horsewhippings and duels, which were the wilder 
fashions of the day. But by some instinct which is in- 
communicable, and as capricious as genius itself, the 
daring but unseen guide divined the limit. He was 
aware that 


* Desperate valor oft made good 
Even by its daring venture rude, 
Where prudence might have failed.’ ” 
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to be supreme ; but we cannot help reverting 
with approval to the earlier idea. It is true 
that in the chief circles of literature there is 
never any great uncertainty as to whose is the 
hand that administers chastisement, but we 
believe that criticism is always most free, both 
for praise or blame, when it is anonymous, and 
that the verdict of an important publication, 
whether it be review as in those days, or news- 
paper as in our own, is more telling, as well as 
more dignified, than that of an individual, 
whose opinion, in nine cases out of ten, be- 
comes of inferior importance to us the moment 
we are acquainted with his name. 

This is fairly well put; but it seems to 
me that one paramount consideration, 
which entirely justifies the practice, has 
been hitherto overlooked. The function 
of criticism is to promote and consolidate 
a sound public judgment on art, letters, 
and politics; and the critic who has any 
other aim must be essentially frivolous. 
So that the question really resolves itself 
into this, —In what form is criticism, as 
an educational force, most effective? Is 
it well that no restraint should be placed 
upon the license of individual opinion ? 
Or is it better that the individual should 
become, so to speak, a member of a ven- 
erable corporation, which refuses to give 
expression to personal lawlessness and 
caprice, and subordinates the fugitive 
likes and dislikes of its members to a 
common tradition? The French Acad- 
emy, it is maintained by some, has se- 
cured a standard of taste for France. 
That may or may not be; but our expe- 
rience in this country certainly seems to 
me to show that when the principle of 
anonymity is dispensed with, criticism is 
apt to lose its continuity as a consistent 
expression of political or literary faith, 
and to become arbitrary and personal. 
The community of judgment and feeling 
which long and close association produces 
is in itself agood thing. Upon the whole 
we may expect a sounder verdict from 
men who have voluntarily submitted them- 
selves to the discipline and self-restraint, 
in opinion as in conduct, which such asso- 
ciation implies, than from a scratch crew 
of “outsiders ” casually brought together. 
It may be argued that a writer who does 
not say exactly what he means is a dis- 
honest writer, and that anonymity is thus 
a cloak for dishonesty. Lut we know 
that this is not true, —a writer naturally 
gravitating to the camp in which he finds 
the companions with whom he has most 
in common, and discovering sooner or 
later that “the weight of too much lib- 
erty” is a heavy and unfruitful burden of 
which it is well to be relieved. 
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This of course is only one side of a 
question which will require by-and-by to 
be maturely reconsidered. But even the 
advocates of the experiment appear to be 
losing heart. Throughout Mr. Morley’s 
valedictory address the other day there 
was a note of discouragement. The san- 
guine hopes had not been realized — the 
grand reform had more or less failed. 
Mr. Morley could not of course speak 
out his mind with perfect frankness; but 
Maga can do so with a clear con- 
science. And, if Iam not mistaken, her 
verdict will be, that from every point of 
view the practice is demoralizing. It de- 
moralizes the editor — it demoralizes the 
staff. The quality of the supply must 
become a quite subordinate consideration 
with an editor who is mainly occupied in 
hunting up social or political celebrities. 
Angling for an archbishop or running 
into a duke is not a very dignified occu- 
pation; yet in the circumstances in which 
he is placed, he can hardly be blamed if 
he prefer an article signed by a duke or 
an archbishop to an article signed by 
Jones or Smith. Jones and Smith, as it 
happens, are practised literary artists; 
but it is big zames that are needed; and 
so the really capable craftsmen are thrust 
aside. Nor need he be restrained by any 
oppressive sense of responsibility; for 
the responsibility — the main if not the 
sole responsibility —confessedly rests 
with the writer, who comes forward in his 
own proper person to make his bow to 
the public. The editor of such a publi- 
cation, indeed, virtually abdicates the 
functions of an editor, and becomes little 
better than the itinerant showman who 
stands at the door of his caravan of dwarfs 
and giants and two-headed babies to take 
the money. And if the system is injuri- 
ous to honest and hard-working craftsmen 
who have already earned a modest repu- 
tation in the inner circle of literature, how 
must it operate in the case of the begin- 
ner, who has still his reputation to estab- 
lish? Until a man has obtained some 
sort of distinction, it is in vain for him to 
apply at a shop where the only certificate 
of fitness is notoriety; and it is no exag- 
geration to say that, under such a system, 
three-fourths of the men who have made 
Maga famous, and themselves famous 
through Maga, would never have had a 
chance. 


The Romantic school still maintains 
its ascendancy; but how long it may do 
so, who can tell? ‘The younger men have 


really more in common with Pope than 
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with Wordsworth. Belinda is resuming 
her airy empire, and honest Peter Bell is 
dismissed, if not with derision, yet with 
a pretty distinct intimation that he had 
better try his hand at honest work. The 
rising generation is falling away from the 
prophets; we are gently and daintily (for 
of course anything like violence is bad 
form) putting Carlyle and Ruskin aside. 
An age of epigram and table talk, of little 
comedies and ballades in blue China, is 
before us. The modish Cupid of the day 
will shrill his tinsel shaft, and the rustle 
of Belinda’s brocaded petticoat sound 
sweeter in courtly ears than song of thrush 
or skylark. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE is dead. 
There is no need for me either to write 
his life or to criticise his writings. That 
has been done plentifully already by oth- 
ers. But, as it happened, it was my lot to 
see very nearly the last of him before the 
seizure which took him from us, and I feel 
a kind of call to put on record a few re- 
membrances of him during the present 
and last years. He was not an old friend 
of mine, though but for the chances of an 
examination, he easily might have been. 
He was eight years older than 1; so it 
must have been about the year 1833 that 
he stood for ascholarshipat Trinity. He 
was not elected, and Mr. Arthur Ken- 
sington, who was tutor in my earliest 
days, was. Mr. Kensington, if he be still 
alive, is lost tothe world. But he was a 
fine scholar and a man whom everybody 
was fond of. Still 1 think we should have 
been well pleased to reckon either the 
creator of Barchester or the champion of 
Cicero among the scholars and fellows of 
Sir Thomas Pope. 

This little fact in his early life was told 
me by Mr. Trollope last year. It was 
then that I made his personal acquaint- 
ance at Rome. I saw him there for the 
first time on March 29th, 1881. I had 
long wished to see him. Some may re- 
member that, about a dozen years before 
that time, 1 had a controversy with him 
on the question of the “ Morality of Field 
Sports.” Mr. Trollope answered an arti- 
cle of mine which appeared under ihat 
heading in the Fortnightly Review. I 
cannot say that Mr. Trollope’s article at 
all converted me to an approval of his 
| favorite amusement; but it gave me the 
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very best personal impression of at least 
one of its votaries. I need not say that 
before that I was familiar with a good 
many of Mr. Trollope’s novels, especially 
the imitable “ Warden ” and “ Barchester 
Towers.” Those tales always spoke spe- 
cially home to one whose life has somehow 
been cast a good deal among bishops, 
deans, and canons, though I must very 
positively add that it has never been my 
lot to come across Mrs. Proudie in real 
life. But I never saw Mr. Trollope him- 
self till that day at Rome. There I met 
him, and one who was by described the 
meeting, “ They took to one another in 
a moment.” I certainly took to Mr. Trol- 
lope, and I have every reason to think 
that Mr. Trollope took to me. He told 
me afterwards that before that time he 
had hated me for two reasons. One was 
that in the controversy about field sports 
I had, with special reference to the last 
moments of the fox, asked the question 
which Cicero asks about the venationes 
of his time: “ Quz potest homini polito 
esse delectatio?” 1 was a little proud of 
this ground of hatred, as I took it for a 
sign that I might fairly cry ‘“ Habet.” 
The other ground I thought was less rea- 
sonable. When one of the last meetings 
on south-Eastern affairs was held, as late 
as 1878, while I was away at Palermo, I 
was asked, as I could not be there, to 
write something, and what I wrote was 
read at the meeting. Mr. Trollope 
hated me because time was spent in read- 
ing my letter, which would have been 
better spent in hearing a living speech — 
perhaps from Mr. Trollope. I have no 
doubt that Mr. Trollope was quite right 
in so thinking ; but he should surely have 
hated those who asked me to write, not 
me who simply did what I was asked. 
But these, I fancy, were feelings of a past 
time. As I certainly never hated Mr. 
Trollope at any time, neither do I think 
that Mr. Trollope hated me after that 
pleasant March 29th. 

Rome, Palermo, Ragusa, and Trieste, 
are all of them, in my experience, good 
places either for ferreting out old friends 
or for making new ones. Mr. Trollope is 
not the only one of a group whom I saw 
something of last year at Rome who is 
now lost to us. Another was Mr. Richard 
H. Dana, who was then busy in his studies 
of international law. A third was a less 
known man, but one who deserved to be 
better known, Mr. C. E. Giles, the archi- 
tect. I well remember going round the 
walls of Rome with him and tracing out 
the extent of the repairs of Belisarius. 
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He was to have come again from Flor- 
ence, and to have gone minutely into the 
whole thing. But it was ordered other- 
wise. With Mr. Trollope I did not go 
much about in Rome, but I went with him 
to the most fitting of all places to go with 
him, to the hill where once stood the 
white streets of Tusculum. On the whole, 
my head was most full of Octavius Ma- 
milius and his of Marcus Tullius Cicero; 
still we found much kindred matter to 
think of and talk of. We climbed the arx 
together, and from that Ebal we cursed a 
common enemy who shall be nameless. 
And may I tell both Mr. J. C. Morison 
and his critic in the Spectator that, on the 
slope of that ax, hard by the tomb of 
some pretor or dictator of old Tusculum, 
I repeated, and Mr. Trollope was well 
pleased to listen to, the soul-stirring lines 
which begin, — 


Fast, fast, with heels wild spurning, 
The dark-grey charger fled. 


I have indeed lately found myself the 
subject of a very odd dispute, though cer- 
tainly in the very best company, with 
Grote, Mommsen, and Ranke. 1 blush 
to reckon myself as one of such a quater- 
nion; but one disputant argues that it 
would have been a “degradation ” to any 
of us four to have written Macaulay’s 
“ Lays,” while another answers that it 
would have been no “degradation” to 
any of us to have done it, but that we 
none of us could have done it if we had 
tried. This last, 1 fear, is perfectly true 
of me, whatever it may be of Mommsen 
or Ranke; but, however Mommsen or 
Ranke may feel, I at least should be well 
pleased if it were otherwise. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold calls Macaulay’s “ Lays” “ pinch- 
beck,” I suppose, because, like Homer, 
they can be understood, and do not need 
a society to sit and explain them. I fancy 
that neither Mr. Morison nor Mr. Arnold 
can know the delight of going from Thirty- 
city to Thirty-city—1 coin my formula 
after the pattern of “a Six-Preacher ” at 
Canterbury — of tracking out 


Aricia, Cora, Norba, 
Velitra, with the might 
Of Setia and of Tusculum, 


with the living verse, the marvellously- 
chosen epithets, in one’s mind and on 
one’s lips — of looking forth from the 
Alban Mount to the spot 


where the witches’ fortress 
O’erhangs the dark-blue seas ; 


of standing by 
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The still glassy lake that sleeps 
Beneath Aricia’s trees ; 

Those trees in whose dim shadow 
The ghastly priest doth reign, 

The priest that slew the slayer, 
And shall himself be slain. 


It is something to have such lines ringing 
in one’s ears, even in the attempt to ride 
from Cora to Norba on the back of an 
Old-Latin, or possibly a Volscian, ass. 
And certainly neither Mr. Trollope nor I 
felt any “ degradation,” nor did the word 
“ pinchbeck” come into our heads, as 
from the ax of Tusculum we looked on 
one side to the field where once was Lake 
Regillus, and on the other to the “south- 
ern waters” over which “the sails of 
Carthage” brought the “ purple vest” the 
“ prince of the Latian name.” As I said, 
my head ran most on Mamilius and Mr. 
Trollope’s most on Cicero; but Mr. Trol- 
lope was quite willing to hear me talk 
about Mamilius, and I was more than 
willing to hear Mr. Trollope talk about 
Cicero. That was a subject on which he 
talked well and wisely, both on that day 
and at other times. 

A writer in the Pall Mall Gazette said 
the other day of Mr. Trollope, that “it 
was honorable to his taste for literature 
that he should have maintained through 
one of the busiest lives of our generation 
his taste for the classics; but his books 
on Cesar and Cicero are worthless.” 
Now when one hears about “the clas- 
sics,” one knows at once what the argu- 
ment is worth, When a man opposes 
“the classics” to something of our own 
day, say to a “busy life,” one knows at 
once that his “classics ” are something 
apart from the run of real human affairs, 
scraps perhaps from Horace and Virgil, 
according to the old “scholar and gentle- 
man” doctrine. Now Mr. Trollope’s in- 
terest in Roman history was something 
much higher than this. He took it as 
something which was a part of the real 
course of human affairs. I must speak 
with diffidence as to details; for, though 
I have talked a good deal with Mr. Trol- 
lope about such matters, I have not read 
his books on Cesar and Cicero. To con- 
fess the truth, I mean to read them, but I 
have not yet got to them; if they had 
dealt with Gaius Licinius and Appius the 
Blind, I should doubtless have mastered 
them before now. But I can bear witness 
that two very eminent historical scholars, 
one English and one German, think quite 
differently of Mr. Trollope’s Roman stud- 
ies from the writer in the Pa/Z A/ali 


Gazette. My English friend held that, 
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notwithstanding some slips in minute 
scholarship — which might have been 
avoided if Mr. Trollope had been elected 
at Trinity — he had the root of the matter 
in him, that he thoroughly understood the 
real life of his period and his characters. 
My German friend — whose remarks I 
showed to Mr. Trollope to his extreme 
delight — took the exactly opposite line 
to the Pall Afall writer; he held that it 
was just Mr. Trollope’s own busy life 
which enabled him really to enter into the 
true life of Cicero and his contemporaries. 
This is indeed hitting the nail on the 
head; it was because Mr. Trollope had 
seen a good deal of men and things in 
England and Ireland and other parts of 
the world that he was able to understand 
men and things at Rome also. I know 
not how it may sound either at Balliol or 
at Berlin; but nothing is more certain 
than that Arnold and Grote, simply be- 
cause they were active citizens of a free 
State, understood ten thousand things in 
Greek and Roman history which Momm- 
sen and Curtius, with all their fresh lights 
in other ways, fail to understand. And, 
though I have not read Mr. Trollope’s 
Roman books, I have talked enough with 
him on Roman matters to see that he had 
read not a little, and that he had made 
good use of his reading. 1 dare say he 
has made slips in detail, but he certainly 
understood the general state of the case. 
There was no fear of his thinking that, if 
a patrician noble married or was adopted 
into the house of a plebeian noble, he 
thereby went down into the gutter or 
mixed himself up with the canaille. Mr. 
Trollope had written stories enough to 
know that, in England also, there is noth- 
ing miraculous in a duke marrying the 
daughter of a baronet or esquire, or ina 
baronet or esquire marrying the daughter 
of aduke. For Cicero Mr. Trollope had 
a genuine enthusiasm; one might have 
thought that his life had been given to 
Cicero and nothing else. It was a sub- 
ject on which he would harangue, and 
harangue very well. It was the moral 
side of Cicero’s character, or at any rate 
of Cicero’s writings, that most struck him. 
Here, he said, was a Christian before 
Christianity. And certainly that man 
would be no bad practical Christian who 
should live according to Cicero’s standard 
of moral duty. I once ventured to whis- 


per, with less knowledge of the subject 
certainly than Mr. Trollope’s, that there 
was something not quite pretty about the 
| divorce of Terentia and the second mar- 
But Mr. Trollope 





jriage with Publilia. 
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did not forsake his friend at a pinch. 
Terentia had behaved badly about money 
matters during her husband’s banishment, 
and to divorce her was quite the right 
thing. 

Mr. Trollope paid me a visit the week 
before his seizure. I was delighted to 
have him with me for many reasons, not 
the least because I wanted to put him on 
in the geography of Barset and Barehes- 
ter. I used to chuckle over the names, 
thinking how lucky the novelist was who 
had made his shire and his city fit so 
neatly, as if there really had been Barse- 
tan, as well as Dorsetan and Sumorse- 
tan. (So Macaulay’s “ Bussex rhine,” — 
which I strongly suspect is simply the 
rhine of Mr. Busick, — always suggests 
an otherwise unrecorded tribe of Saxons, 
Butseseaxe or Boet-Saxons, most fitting 
indwellers for that marshy land.) It was 
perhaps fitting that, in the short time that 
Mr. Trollope was with me, the only peo- 
ple we had a chance of introducing him 
to were two bishops, of different branches 
of the vineyard. In company with one of 
them, Bishop Clifford of Clifton, I took 
him over part of the range of hills be- 
tween Wells and Wedmore, that he might 
look out on the land of Barset, if Barset 
it was tobe. Jt isa land that Mr. Trol- 
lope knew well in his post-office days ; but 
he was well pleased to take a bird’s-eye 
view of it again. He enjoyed our scen- 
ery; but he did not enjoy either our mud 
or our stiles, and it was pleasant to see 
the way in which the bishop, more active 
than I was, helped him over all difficul- 
ties. For then, and even at Rome, Mr. 
Trollope was clearly not in his full 
strength, though there was no sign that 
serious sickness was at all near. This 
was on October 25th; the next day he 
was shown Wells and Glastonbury in due 
order. He allowed Barset to be Somer- 
set, though certainly Gatherum Castle 
has been brought to us from some other 
land. But he denied that Barchester 
was Wells. Barchester was Winchester, 
where he was at school, and the notion 
of Hiram’s Hospital was taken from Saint 
Cross. But I argued with him that, if 
Barchester was not Wells, at any rate 
Wells, perhaps along with other places, 
had helped to supply ideas for Barchester. 
The constitution of the Church of Bar- 
chester, not exactly like either an old ora 
new foundation, and where the precentor 
has the singular duty of chanting the 
litany, seemed to imply that ideas from 
more than one place were mixed together. 
The little church over the gate could not 
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come from Wells; but it might come 
from Canterbury as well as from Win- 
chester, or even from Langport within 
the bounds of Barset. And was it not 
“ Barchester Zowers” ? and towers are a 
feature much more conspicuous at Wells 
than at Winchester. And if the general 
ideas of Hiram’s Hospital came from 
Saint Cross, the particular notion of wool- 
combers must have come from Wells, 
where a foundation for woolcombers with 
a becoming inscription is still to be seen. 
But, no; Barset was Somerset, but Bar- 
chester was Winchester, not Wells. He 
had not even taken any idea from Wells ; 
he had never heard of the Wells wool- 
combers. Still I cleave to the belief that 
Mr. Trollope, when he went to and fro in 
Somerset on behalf of her Majesty’s post- 
office, had picked up some local ideas, 
and had forgotten where he found them. 
We had also talk about other matters, 
among them, as was not unnatural, about 
Lord Palmerston. On that subject I 
could see that Mr. Trollope’s Liberalism 
though very thorough, was more tradi- 
tional and conventional than mine, and 
that we looked at things somewhat differ- 
ently, if only because he was eight years 
older than I was. I could see that Mr. 
Trollope felt toward Lord Palmerston as 
a head of the Liberal party, while to me 
he was simply the long-abiding deceiver 
of the Liberal party. Mr. Trollope, I 
could see, measured things by the remem- 
brances of an older time than I did. Mr. 
Trollope had much to say about English 
interests in Syria, about getting the better 
of Louis Philippe, and such like, which 
he clearly knew more about than I did. 
Only I had a vision that, in this case — 
perhaps not in this case only — English 
interests meant, when there was only a 
choice between two despots, putting down 
the less bad despot to set up the worse. 
But he seemed a little amazed when 
I told him that to me Lord Palmerston 
was simply the consistent enemy of free- 
dom abroad and of reform at home, the 
abettor of Buonaparte and the Turk, 
the man who never failed to find some 
struggling people to bully and some over- 
bearing despot to cringe to. If I was a 
little dim about Louis Philippe, Mr. Trol- 
lope seemed a little dim about those 
Greek, Rouman, and other south-Eastern 
questions, in which Mr. Gladstone already 
stood forth as the champion of good, 
while Lord Palmerston showed himself 
no less distinctly the champion of evil 
than Lord Beaconsfield.did afterwards. 
It was a curious discussion; it was not 
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so much that Mr. Trollope and I differed | fixed hours of work are and their value; 


about any fact, or in our estimate of any 
fact, as that each looked at the question 
from a side which to the other seemed to 
have very little meaning. 

Mr. Trollope left me on October 27th. 
On November 2nd he dined at Mr. Mac- 
millan’s at Tooting, where I was staying. 
He talked as well and heartily as usual. 
We all knew, as I had known the week 
before, that he was not in strong health, 
and that he needed to take some care 
of himself. But there was nothing to put 
it into any one’s head that the end was so 
near. The next day came his seizure, 
and from that day onwards the newspa- 
pers told his tale. 

I said that I would not criticise Mr. 
Trollope’s writings. But 1 will mention 
one way only in which they have always 
struck me. I will not do Mr. Trollope 
such an ill turn as to compare him with 
George Eliot, the greatest, I suppose, of 
all writers of fiction till she took to theo- 
ries and Jews. It was a wonderful feat 
to draw Romola; it was a wonderful feat 
to draw Mrs. Poyser; but for the same 
hand to draw Romola and Mrs. Poyser 
was something more than wonderful; if 
the fact were not certain, one would deem 
it impossible. Now assuredly Mr. Trol- 
lope could not have drawn Romola, and I 
do not think that he could have drawn 
Mrs. Poyser. Yet the characters of 
George Eliot and the characters of Mr. 
Trollope have something in common, 
something which stands in contrast with 
the characters, for instance, of Dickens. 
Those of the latter that I know, seem, to 
me at least, to be forced and unnatural 
caricatures —if they belong at all to the 
genus man, it can only be to the species 
Cockney. I never came across such peo- 
ple, and I do not wish to come across 
them. But George Eliot’s characters are 
true to the universal nature of:man. We 
know that her English characters are real ; 
we feel that her Florentine characters 
must be equally real. 
walk, it is with Mr. Trollope. If his 
characters have not the depth of George 
Eliot’s, they have equal truth. We have 
seen people like a great many of them, 
and we feel that we easily might come 
across people like the others. Mr. Troi- 
lope had certainly gone far to write him- 
self out; his later work is far from being 
so good as his earlier. But after all, his 


worst work is better than a great many 
people’s best; and, considering the way 
in which it was done, it is wonderful that 
I myself know what 


it was done at all. 


So, in a lower | 





| but I could not undertake to write about 


William Rufus or Appius Claudius up to 
a certain moment on the clock, and to 
stop at that moment. I suppose it was 
from his habits of official business that 
Mr. Trollope learned to do it, and every 
man undoubtedly knows best how to do 
his own work. Still it is strange that 
works of imagination did not suffer by 
such a way of doing. That work is now 
over; the intellectual wheel that has 
ground for us so much harmless pleasure 
has stopped. As Cato in his old age 
looked forward to seeing the fathers of 
Scipio and Lzlius, so I trust it is not sin- 
ning against orthodox theology to hope 
that there may be some pldce in the econ- 
omy of things where Tully may welcome 
the Anthony who has been his zealous 
champion. 
EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE CLERGY OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

A LITTLE book has just been published 
by Mr. Murray, which affords us a very in- 
teresting glimpse into the manners and oc- 
cupations of the country clergy during the 
eighteenth century. The popular concep- 
tion of the Church and the clergy of that 
much-maligned epoch has not been mate- 
rially impaired even by George Eliot’s 
pleasant portraits of them. Itis true that 
the Adamses and Trullibers are usually 
understood to have belonged to the earlier 
half of the century, before the Wesleyan 
revival had introduced asomewhat higher 
standard of clerical conduct, and when 
the very hatred of Methodism which pre- 
vailed among the rural aristocracy had 
caused the clergy of the Established 
Church to be treated with greater consid- 
eration. But still there is a prevailing 
idea that the country clergyman of the 
period was, generally —- a secular 
character, who farmed, hunted, and shot, 
and gave up to his horses, his pointers, 
and his pigs the greater part of the time 
which ought to have been devoted to his 
parish. Nor indeed is the tradition with- 
outits element of truth. Such probably 
was the life of the majority of the bene- 
ficed rural clergy down nearly tothe death 
of George IV. But they were far from 
being all alike: they were not all sports- 
men and “good fellows.” Miss Austen, 
who died in 1817, has drawn several cler- 
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gymen for our instruction, whose manners 
are confessedly taken from those whom 
she had known in her youth. Her own 
father was an excellent specimen of the 
class, a clerical country gentleman better 
educated and more refined than the 
smaller squires round about him, but 
otherwise very much the same. The mis- 
take that has been made is in supposing 
that such men were necessarily bad cler- 
gymen. Sydney Smith libelled his own 
order by saying that when he was a 
young man, if you meta clergyman, the 
chances were that he was a bad one. We 
do not believe this, and within the last 
quarter of a century two writers of pre- 
eminent geniys and exceptional claims 
upon our confidence have given us a very 
different description — we mean the au- 
thoress already named, George Eliot, and 
Mr. J. A. Froude. The former had abun- 
dant opportunities in her youth of observ- 
ing the lives and manners of the cler- 
gymen of the midland counties, among 
whom fifty years ago must have been 
many survivors of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; men who might have dined with 
Dr. Johnson at the rectory at Ashbourne, 
or have stared at the queer figure of Dr. 
Parr when he first made his appearance 
at Hatton. The originals of Mr. Gilfil, 
Mr. Irwine, and Mr. Crackenthorpe might 
all have been found within five-and- 
twenty miles of Griffe. Mr. Froude is 
the son of a Devonshire clergyman, and 
jt is needless to say that his account of 
the clergy whom he remembers in his 
boyhood is implicitly to be trusted. They 
both bear witness to the influence then 
exercised by clergymen of the type we 
have described, and utterly deride the 
theory which the saying of Sydney Smith 
has done so much to countenance. It is 
impossible to read the description of Mr. 
Irwine in “ Adam Bede” without seeing 
that the writer must have been deeply 
impressed with the practical efficiency of 
the clergyman who liked Sophocles and 
Eschylus better than Isaiah and Amos; 
who “felt no serious alarms about the 
souls of his parishioners,” but who exer- 
cised “a more wholesome influence in his 
parish than the zealous Mr. Ryde, who 
came there twenty years afterwards when 
Mr. Irwine was gathered to his fathers.” 
Language of a similar character may be 
found in * Mr, Gilfil’s Love Story.” And 
it is clear that from these highly finished 
portraits, which betray in every line the 
affection and sympathy of the artist, she 
means as to learn the same lesson which 
Mr. Froude teaches in his essays. 





We have dwelt on these sketches of 
clergymen because we feel that in Mr. 
Twining, the Essex clergyman of a hun- 
dred years ago, whose journals and corre- 
spondence are contained in the volume 
we have mentioned, we have in some re- 
spects the very counterpart of the rector 
of Hayslope. He was born in London in 
1735, the son of Mr. Daniel Twining, tea- 
dealer, and, having no turn for the busi- 
ness, was sent to the University of Cam- 
bridge when he was in his twenty-first 
year. He was a scholar and fellow of 
Sidney, and highly distinguished in the 
examination for the Chancellor’s medal. 
In 1764 he married and settled down on 
the curacy of Fordham, near Colchester, 
to which was shortly afterwards added 
the small living of White Notley. Here 
he lived a pleasant, leisurely, literary life, 
reading the ciassics and belles-lettres, 
translating Aristotle’s “ Poetry,” and cor- 
responding with Dr. Burney on questions 
of literature, politics, and, above all, mu- 
sic, in which he was a great proficient. 
His parsonage house “ was old and irreg- 
ular, but sufficiently convenient, and his 
study —the room in which he spent the 
most part of his time — was extremely 
cheerful and pleasant, looking into a gar- 
den of sweets.” Who cannot see both 
the man and his abode atonce? The old, 
rambling house, all corners and chimneys, 
covered with moss and lichen, and shroud- 
ed among sycamores and horse-chestnuts, 
the long, low, wainscoted room with its 
well-filled bookshelves, its casement win- 
dow, and a pear-tree most likely trained 
against the wall outside; for of course it 
had a southern aspect. And then the 
kitchen-garden and flower-garden all in 
one; the long grass paths between rows 
of gooseberries and currants and espa- 
liers, the copia narium in the shape of 
roses, stocks, wallflowers, and sweet-peas 
which filled up every vacant nook, and 
the old brick wall at the end, dividing it 
from the orchard, where the flycatcher 
and the redbreast built their nests from 
year to year in fearless familiarity and 
security. Who cannot see it all —and 
the curate in charge himself sauntering 
up and down the grass ona fine summer 
morning, his hands in the pockets of his 
black or drab “small clothes,” his feet 
encased in broad-toed shoes, his white 
neckcloth voluminous and starchless, his 
low-crowned hat a little on one side of his 
powdered head, and his eye wardering 
about from tree to flower and from bird 
to bush, as he chews the cud of some 
puzzling construction in Pindar, or casts 
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and recasts some favorite passage in his 
translation of Aristotle. Men kept early 
hours in those days, and the curate’s 
breakfast was usually finished by eight; 
after which he made a point, he tells us, 
of reading some Greek author “ for about 
an hour.” His time seems to have been 
divided between reading Greek and Latin 
and English and French literature, play- 
ing on the fiddle, and writing to his nu- 
merous correspondents; but what was 
the order of rotation in which these favor- 
ites followed each other we are left to 
conjecture. He would probably dine 
about three; tea would require him at 
six, and supper again at nine or ten. But 
he had no regular occupation. He was 
not a professed author like Cowper or 
Crabbe. He published nothing all his 
life but the “ Poetics.” He was not a 
sportsman; he was not a naturalist; he 
was not an antiquarian. He was a great 
lover of natural scenery; but he often 
complains (most unjustly, however) that 
there was none in Essex worth looking 
at. We hear nothing of his parishioners, 
and next to nothing of his duties. He 
was not deeply interested in any of the 
philosophical or religious questions of 
that epoch. We hear nothing of Voltaire 
or Rousseau; nothing of Wesley or 
Whitefield. But Mr. Twining contrasts 
Phzdrus with La Fontaine greatly to the 
advantage of the French author, in whom 
he finds a grace, a beauty, and a naiveté 
that are totally wanting in the Latin one. 
When he hears of the Gordon riots he 
congratulates himself on his safety at 
Fordham in the verses of Lucretius. The 
war of 1793 suggests to him a quotation 
from Isocrates. Amid the horrors of the 
French Revolution, as he is lamenting 
the pitiable condition of the queen of 
France, he hopes Dr. Burney may be able 
to alleviate his grief by pursuing his trans- 
lation of Metastasio. Happy the man, it 
may be said, who can seclude himself in 
his library from the turmoil and struggles 
of the world, and hear them only as he 
hears the wind outside, impressing him at 
times with a slight and rather pleasant 
sense of awe, but never for a moment 
disturbing his comfort or repose. 


Illum non populi fasces, non purpura regum 
Flexit. 


The philosopher of this description is 
not agitated very much by either patriot- 
ism or philanthropy, and it would be un- 
just to Twining to say that he was exactly 
that kind of man; for his letters contain 
some tolerably strong denunciations of 
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the French Revolution, and he was so 
rightened in 1803 at the prospect of an 
invasion, that he fled from Colchester to 
Cambridge, and there spent the winter. 
But still he always conveys the impres- 
sion that in his eyes the world of books 
was the real one, and the world of action 
the phenomenal. We have no doubt that 
to a man of kindred tastes he was an ex- 
cellent companion, and that as he passed 
through life he both experienced and dif- 
fused a great deal of happiness and en- 
joyment. But then comes the question, 
what was he as a clergyman? And we 
dare say that if we could follow him into 
those hours of his life of which he kept no 
account we should find that he was far 
from inattentive to his duties. We dare 
say he was just the kind of man to have 
sent Dame Fripp a piece of bacon or 
Silas Marner a dish of pettitoes. He was 
fond of good eating himself, and was very 
likely a genial and welcome visitor in the 
cottages ofthe poor. We find him dining 
with his farmers at a tithe-dinner at 
White Notley, and riding home after- 
wards with a hundred pounds in his 
pocket. In the journal which he kept of 
his travels he everywhere appears in the 
light of an amiable and sociable man, with 
nothing of the bookworm about him; and 
such men, we venture to believe, must 
have been common enough even among 
the rural clergy in the last century. 
They were not, at all events, mere farm- 
ers and fox-hunters. They were scholars 
and men of letters who might have ap- 
peared at the Literary Club with credit. 
And if their sermons were not very awak- 
ening or “spiritual,” they recommended 
that simple course of duty of which, 
though it is in everybody’s power to pur- 
sue it, everybody requires to be reminded. 

But perhaps one of the most character- 
istic traits of our great-grandfathers 
which this volume presents is the ob- 
servant curiosity with which they trav- 
elled about their own country, making 
remarks on the most commonplace mar- 
ket towns at which they stopped to dine, 
as if it had been a Spanish or a German 
one. A country clergyman’s “outing” 
then very often consisted of a tour 
through two or three counties, taken com- 
fortably and leisurely in his own carriage 
if he had one, on horseback if he had not. 
And we find here little sketches of this 
modest amusement as it was practised to 
within living memory. Three tours of 
the kind are recorded by one Essex cler- 
gyman. In 1776 he drove his own horse, 
Poppet, from Colchester into Yorkshire, 
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vid Huntingdon, Stamford, Grantham, 
Newark, Tuxford, and Doncaster, follow- 
ing the same line as the Great Northern 
Railway takes at the present day. Heand 
his wife went together, generally driving 
a few miles before breakfast, and finding 
good accommodation at many small places 
which now probably boast of nothing bet- 
ter than a public house. If any one is 
tempted by the antique, roomy appearance 
of one of these decayed hostelries to en- 
ter and ask for anything beyond bread 
and cheese, he will be lucky if he gets it, 
as also if he gets any reasonably good 
beer, instead of the vile decoction 1 now 
sold by many country brewers under that 
name. Our clergyman, however, never 
grumbles, and it is easy to see that when 
people travelled so much in their car- 
riages or on their own horses as they did 
then, it was necessary that there should 
be at least one “ ventlemanlike, comforta- 
ble house,” as Twining calls it, in almost 
every considerable village. Hence a 
class of landlords, who are now almost 
extinct, equally removed from the portly 
well-to-do Boniface, who kept the posting- 
inn in the country town, or the common 
publican who deals in little but liquor. 
They are gone from our gaze, and we will 
not deplore them; but our travelling cler- 
gyman occasionally reminds us of their 
existence, as he will any one who has 
even a boyish recollection of the pre-rail- 
way period. He writes to his brother 
minute descriptions of all he sees ; com- 
pares Newark and Grantham with each 
other as carefully as if they were Venice 
and Genoa, and exhibits an interest in 
every place he passes through totally un- 
known to the railway traveller. Itis curi- 
ous to see an ordinary English county 
“done” in the style of a modern tourist 
in Italy or Spain, and to note the old- 
fashioned habits which the entries in the 
diary record. Wherever the traveller 
might be, the dinner hour is some time in 
the afternoon, and “drinking tea” is al- 
most always entered as a separate and 
important meal. In Twining’s Welsh 
tour we are on familiar ground. He de- 
scribes picturesque scenery as_ others 
have described it since. Hut there is 
something at once antique and yet novel 
in his postchaise journey from Fordham 
to Litteswell, near Lutterworth in Leices- 
tershire. “ We breakfasted at Northamp- 
ton; we dined at Welford, we lay at 
Hitchin,” etc. Northampton is “one of 
the neatest and handsomest towns he 
ever saw.” Welford is now a mere vil- 
lage ; but fifty years ago it was a flourish- 
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ing little town, where the principal inn- 
keeper drove a thriving trade in posting 
and coaching, and where a good dinner 
could always be obtained at the shortest 
notice, and doubtless a hundred years ago 
it was much the same. 

At Bitteswell there was another coun- 
try clergyman, Mr. Powell, who takes his 
friend Twining out to tea with him at 
Cotesbach, Twining taking his fiddle, and 
spending a very pleasant afternoon with 
some musical ladies, one of whom gave 
them a great treat on the harpsichord. 
One morning Mr. Powell went over to 
Rugby to invite Dr. James — then head- 
master —to dinner. People seem to have 
been asked to tea in those days as they 
are to luncheon now. It avoided the for- 
mality and expense of a regular dinner- 
party, and enabled the whole company to 
stroll about afterwards out of doors, 
which was an easy way of entertaining 
them. These tea-parties were specially 
in vogue among the clergy, neighboring 
families often walking as much as two or 
three miles out to tea, and home again 
through the pleasant hayfields and under 
the soft summer moon. 

There is not even a single chance allu- 
sion in the pages of Mr. Twining to any 
less reputable class of clergy. Playing 
the fiddle, reading the classics, and attend- 
ance at musical tea-parties do not con- 
stitute altogether the life of an ideal 
country clerg gyman; but they point to the 
existence of a class quite different from 
the port-drinking, fox-hunting set to 
which it is thought there were no excep- 
tions, unless it might be among the Evan- 
gelicals. And the country life of the 
clergy is here taken from the very part of 
England where such types of secular sine- 
curists were likely to be most abundant, 
Northamptonshire, Leicestershire, York- 
shire, the great sporting counties. But 
the work now before us is not the only 
evidence we have that alongside of the 
more familiar type which greets us in 
Thomson, Goldsmith, Cowper, and others, 
there existed a class of men who carried 
into their country parsonages all the lit- 
erary tastes they had acquired at the 
universities, and if, as many would have 
called them, “little better than pagans,” 
were at least cultivated, and refined, and 
intellectual pagans, who continued to be 
students through life from choice, not 
necessity, and ~who set an example in 
their respective spheres which was _per- 
haps little less needed than one of more 
devotion and asceticism. 

There were of course infinite varieties 
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of country clergy. There were the men 
like Twining, who, without being of the 
“squarson ” type, had no loftier concep- 
tion of their spiritual duties than the Rev. 
Pitt Crawley, who belonged as much to 
the eighteenth century as the nineteenth, 
the only difference being that the one 
postponed them to field sports and the 
pleasures of the table, the other to books, 
music, and the fine arts. But these two 
classes were split again into numerous 
subdivisions. There was the fox-hunter, 
who was a good clergyman, and all the 
better able to counsel his parishioners in 
their troubles, and compose their quarrels, 
that he joined in their amusements, had a 
thorough knowledge of their characters, 
and was trusted by them in proportion. 
These men could not hunt every day, and 
the time that was not occupied in sport, 
instead of being devoted to Euripides, 
was given up to visiting their parishion- 
ers. They had a word for young and old, 
and were always welcome to the cottager’s 
wife at that hour of the afternoon when 
she had made herself tidy, swept up the 
hearth, and was sitting down by the fire 
with the stockings of the family before 
her. He would chat with her about the 
news of the village, give her a friendly 
hint about her husband’s absence from 
church, and perhaps before going would 
be taken out to look at the pig, on whose 
condition we may be sure he would have 
some valuable suggestions to bestow. 
The sermons which he preached at church 
would be robbed of none of their effect 
by the example of his own life, which, 
according to the standard of those days, 
would be blameless ; and that there could 
be anything intrinsically wrong in his fol- 
lowing the hounds, if it did not lead him 
to neglect other matters, it would never 
have entered into the heads of his pa- 
rishioners to conceive. Vice and virtue 
were divided from each other in those 
days by very broad lines, If a man com- 
mitted any of the sins enumerated in the 
Decalogue, he was a bad man; if not, he 
was a good one. There might be a line 
of debatable land between obedience and 
disobedience in which the majority of 
mankind dwelt, and whom we were not to 
judge harshly, for were we not all “ poor 
frail creatures” ?—a reflection that on 
the whole was rather comforting to the 
ordinary mind, But unless a man was a 
thief or murderer, an open blasphemer, or 
notoriously covetous, unjust, or immoral, 
mere “worldliness ” went for nothing in 
their eyes—no more in the case of a 
clergyman than in that of any other man, 





They did not know what it meant. Then 
of course there was the country parson 
who was a bad clergyman, and brought 
the whole class into discredit — the man 
who was in the saddle four days a week, 
passed his evenings in drinking and card- 
playing, and left the dead who were in- 
terred during the week to wait for the 
burial-service till Sunday. Crabbe bears 
witness to this. But he shows, on the 
other hand, that among the country clergy 
even of that time there were those who 
did not fear to do their duty by rebuking 
the vices of the rich both privately and in 
the pulpit. And the present writer has 
often heard of a clergyman in the eastern 
counties who flourished civca Mr. Pitt, 
who must have been in some respects the 
counterpart of Crabbe’s “stern old rec- 
tor” in “The Squire and the Priest.” 
This remarkable man was in the habit of 
making very pointed references to an old 
naval officer who never missed church 
morning or afternoon, but whose union 
with the lady who sat at the head of his 
table had not been sanctified by the 
Church ; upon which, so runs the story, 
an inquisitive old maid who occupied the 
adjoining pew invariably rose from her 
seat and peeped over the top of the par- 
tition at the white head of the delinquent 
just below. Among the more elegant and 
scholarly of the clergy, like our friend 
Twining, there were also numerous varie- 
ties. Cowper is equally severe upon both 
kinds, 


The cassocked huntsman and the fiddling 
priest. 


So we fear the curate of Fordham must 
have been included in his censures too. 
Cowper specially finds fault with concerts 
on Sunday afternoons, and to those we 
know that Twining was addicted, seeing 
no wrong in refreshing himself after the 
fatigues of the day with the strains of his 
“sweet Straduarius.” The fiddling priest, 
however, was Cowper’s special aversion, 
and there are some touches in his charac- 
ter of * Occiduus” so like Thomas Twin- 
ing that one might fancy he had sat for 
the portrait. Fiddling seems to have 
been particularly fashionable about this 
period, and Cowper seems to have seen 
in it only one out of many traits by which 
the clergyman might be detected who as- 
pired to be a man of fashion. There 
were many such in those days, though 
the breed is now entirely extinct. We 
see some traces of it in Miss Austen, 
who, in one of the best of her characters, 
namely Mr. Tilney, in “ Northanger Ab- 
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bey,” has given us a clergyman who at- 
tends watering-places, goes to balls and 
assemblies, dances, plays cards, and, in 
short, lives like other men of the world 
without the slightest idea that he is other 
than a model young man. Mr. Tilney, 
however, shows the character on its favor- 
able side, but there were clergymen of the 
same genus, and who, to our minds, were 
far more unclerical and far less agreeable 
than the out-and-out clerical squire who 
farmed his glebe, shot his partridges, and 
took his turn with the hounds like an 
honest man without in any way losing the 
respect and affection of his parishioners. 

Another interesting illustration of the 
country clerical life may be seen in the 
recently published autobiography of Sir 
Archibald Alison. His father was vicar 
of Kenley, in Shropshire, from 1792 to 
1801. He was not, as far as we car make 
out, one of the sporting tribe; but he was 
a great naturalist, and took the Rev. 
Gilbert White as his model. “ Botany, 
zoology, and ornithology ” were his favor- 
ite pursuits, and he was one of the first 
to adopt the allotment system ; that, at all 
events, is one boon for which the poor are 
largely indebted to the clergy of the eigh- 
teenth century. He lived in a quiet but 
hospitable style ; was a man of letters and 
a scholar, and the author of a work which 
long enjoyed a high reputation — an essay, 
namely, on “The Principles of Taste.” 
Sir Archibald recalls but little of the 
theological or purely pastoral side of 
his father’s life. But he was the idol of 
his parishioners, and when he left Ken- 
ley “was followed for several miles by 
the whole parish, most of whom were in 
tears.” 

Clergymen of this description still sur- 
vive in the Church of England. But they 
are, comparatively speaking, few and far 
between, and, where they still exist, are 
perhaps to some extent oppressed by the 
consciousness that their lives do not come 
up to the standard which modern theories 
exact. In fact, the kind of influence which 
they formerly exercised is not exactly the 
kind of influence which is now regarded 
with admiration. It was of the paternal 
and patriarchal character; and paternal 
and patriarchal principles are supposed to 
be obsolete. In days like our own, when 
“so many grave problems of humanity ” 
are waiting for solution, and when the 
fundawnental principles of Christianity are 
discussed in village newspapers, that sim- 
ple conception of the clerical office which 
sufficed a bygone generation is no longer 
adequate to our wants; and the pleasant, 
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genial old gentleman in knee-breeches, 
and sometimes top-boots, who fed his 
poultry and went into the stable to scratch 
the ears of his favorite cob, and round by 
the pigstyes to the kitchen-garden, where 
he took a turn for an hour or two with his 
spade or his pruning-knife, or sauntered, 
with his hands in his pockets, in the direc- 
tion of the cucumbers, and lifted up the 
frames to see how they were getting on; 
coming in to an early dinner, and going 
out again to visit the old women and the 
farmers’ wives till tea-time; then read- 
ing an old newspaper till supper, smok- 
ing his pipe, and going to bed at ten — 
is sadly behind the age, and is fast dis- 
appearing from view. Demands are now 
made upon the clergyman’s intellect in- 
compatible with this easy mode of life; 
but whether the people have gained by 
the change —a change which removes 
their clergymen so much further from 
themselves and their own occupations and 
amusements —is possibly open to doubt. 
But I fear I am verging on the political, 
and feel that I had better stop before I 
warm with the subject and write more 
than can be published. 





From The Spectator. 
FROM MISS AUSTEN TO MR. TROLLOPE, 


THE loss of Mr. Anthony Trollope 
makes us turn back from his long series 
of elaborate pictures of English society 
during the third quarter of the present 
century, to those in which Miss Austen 
painted the rural society of England dur- 
ing the end of the last and the beginning 
of the present century, with a quite new 
sense of the magnitude of the change 
which had taken place in the transition 
from the one tothe other. Miss Austen’s 
works have just been republished by Mr. 
Bentley, in six handsome volumes, sadly 
injured, to our eyes, by the unfortunate 
redness of the ink with which the admi- 
rable type has been printed. An elabo- 
rate edition of the speeches of Danton, 
or the “ Carmagnoles,” as Macaulay called 
them, of Barrére, might, perhaps, be ap- 
propriately given in red ink; but for Miss 
Austen, whose exquisite studies of quiet 
and rather conventional life have abso- 
lutely nothing of either the showy or the 
glaring in them, indeed of whose writings 
she would probably herself have said, 
almost as Hawthorne said of his, that 
they “had the pale tint of flowers that 
blossomed in too retired a shade,” — for 
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these to be printed in ink of a reddish 
tint, strikes us with a sense of discord 
which is positively painful. If “ Barches- 
ter Towers ” or “ The Eustace Diamonds” 
had been printed in reddish ink, we should 
not have felt the discord half as much. 
Mr. Slope in the one, and Lady Eustace, 
to say nothing of subordinate figures, in 
the other, would have suited the red shade 
well enough, though the gentle sentences 
of poor Mr. Harding would hardly have 
recognized themselves in red ink at all, 
and might have seemed almost to be 
blushing for the effrontery of their ap- 
pearance. But Miss Austen is not her- 
self in red ink, and we can hardly per- 
suade ourselves that it is not a bloodshot 
eye which gives to that unobtrusive irony 
and that delicate banter so very unnatural 
a glare. But even the special unfitness 
which there seems to be*in this tint of the 
new edition of Miss Austen’s stories, re- 
minds us at once of the greatest of all 
the social changes between the rural life 
of Miss Austen’s pictures and the rural 
life of Mr. Trollope’s. The former is, 
above all things, mild and unobtrusive, 
not reflecting the greater world at all, and 
giving us the keenest sense of how easy 
it would be to drive oneself, even in a 
short drive, quite out of reach of all the 
characters described in any one story; 
while the latter is, above all things, pos- 
sessed with the sense of the aggressive- 
ness of the outer world, of the hurry 
which threatens the tranquillity even of 
such still pools in the rapid currents of 
life as Hiram’s Hospital at Barchester, of 
the rush of commercial activity, of the 
competitiveness of fashion, of the conflict 
for existence even in outlying farms and 
country parsonages. Miss Austen’s clergy 
are gentlemen of such leisurely habits of 
mind, that even the most energetic of 
them suggests a spacious and sequestered 
life. Mr. Trollope’s clergy are the cen- 
tres of all sorts of crowding interests, of 
ecclesiastical conflicts, of attacks of the 
press, of temptations from the great Lon- 
don world, of danger from courts of jus- 
tice. The difference between Mr. Elton, 
empty, conceited, easy-going, under-bred, 
and Mr. Slope, ambitious, audacious, 
prompt, and vulgar, is the difference be- 
tween the whole world of the two novel- 
ists. Everybody in Miss Austen, from 
the squires and the doctors down to the 
lovers, is leisurely, giving one a great 
sense of perfect seclusion, ample oppor- 
tunity, plenty of space, and plenty of 
time. Everybody in Mr. Trollope is more 
or less under pressure, swayed hither and 





thither by opposite attractions, assailed 
on this side and on that by the strategy 
of rivals; everywhere some one’s room 
is more wanted than his company ; every- 
where time is short. Mr. Woodhouse’s 
quiet apothecary, Mr. Perry, of High- 
bury, in “ Emma,” and the pompous phy- 
sician, Dr. Fillgrave, of Barchester, who 
telegraphs for a consultation with Sir 
Omicron Pie whenever a distinguished 
patient is in danger, in “ Barchester Tow- 
ers,” are not more different from each 
other, than the whole spirit of Miss Aus- 
ten’s country life from Mr. Trollope’s. 
Compare two even of their stupidest cler- 
gymen. Here is Mr. Collins’s excuse for 
not singing, in “Pride and Prejudice :” 
“<¢Tf J,’ said Mr. Collins, ‘were so fortu- 
nate as to be able to sing, I should have 
great pleasure, I am sure, in obliging 
the company with an air; for I consider 
music a very innocent diversion, and per- 
fectly compatible with the profession of a 
clergyman. I do not mean, however, to 
assert that we can be justified in devoting 
too much of our time to music, for there 
are certainly other things to be attended 
to. The rector of a parish has much to 
do. Inthe first place, he must make such 
an agreement for tithes as may be bene- 
ficial to himself, and not offensive to his 
patron. He must write his own sermons, 
and the time that remains will not be too 
much for his parish duties, and the care 
and improvement of his dwelling, which 
he cannot be excused from making as 
comfortable as possible. And 1 do not 
think it of light importance that he should 
have attentive and conciliatory manners 
towards everybody, especially towards 
those to whom he owes his preferment. 
I cannot acquit him of that duty, nor 
could I think well of the man who should 
omit an occasion of testifying his respect 
for anybody connected with the family.’ 
And with a bow to Mr. Darcy, he con- 
cluded his speech, which had been spoken 
so loud as to be heard by half the room.” 
Now, take a speech by Mr. Thumble, an 
equally stupid clergyman of Mr. Trol- 
lope’s in “ The Last Chronicles of Bar- 
chester,” and notice how much more life 
presses on him, how money matters press 
on him, how clerical and social ambitions 
press on him, how much less space there 
is for his stupidity to blossom in, how 
much more the world straitens Mr. Thum- 
ble, from all points of view, than it ever 
straitened Mr. Collins. Mr. Thumble is 
complaining to Mr. Quiverful of the ex- 
pense of attending a clerical commission 
in Barchester: “*One’s first duty is to 
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one’s wife and family,’ said Mr. Quiver- 
ful. ‘Well, yes; in a way that, of course, 
is quite true, Mr. Quiverful; and when 
we know how very inadequate are the in- 
comes of the working clergy, we cannot 
but feel ourselves to be, if 1 may so say, 
put upon, when we have to defray the ex- 
penses incidental to special duties out of 
our own pockets. I think, you know, —I 
don’t mind saying this to you, — that the 
palace should have provided us with a 
chaise and pair.’ This was ungrateful on 
the part of Mr. Thumble, who had been 
permitted toride miles upon miles to vari- 
ous outlying clerical duties upon the bish- 
op’s worn-out cob. ‘ You see,’ continued 


. Mr. Thumble, ‘you and I go specially to 


represent the palace, and the palace ought 
to remember that. I think there ought to 
have been a chaise and pair, I do, in- 
deed.’ ‘I don’t care much what the con- 
veyance is,’ said Mr. Quiverful, ‘but I 
certainly shall pay nothing more out of 
my own pocket; certainly I shall not.’ 
‘The result will be that the palace will 
be thrown over if they don’t take care,’ 
said Mr. Thumble.” ‘There you see a cler- 
gyman almost as stupid as Mr. Collins, 
and quite as full of his own small affairs, 
but instead of seeing him, as you do Mr. 
Collins in “ Pride and Prejudice,” swell- 
ing out like a shrivelled apple under an 
air-pump to its full-size, and much more 
than its full importance, you see Mr. 
Thumble jostled and fidgeted by the im- 
pact of the world, and crumpled up, as it 
were, into the insignificant man he is. In 
Miss Austen’s novels,—it is one of 
their chief attractions, — this is never so. 
Every one is what he is by the natural 
force of his own nature and tastes. You 
hardly ever see the crush of the world on 
any one. The vain man’s vanity sedately 
flowers; the dull man’s dulness runs to 
seed; the proud man’s pride strikes its 
roots deep; even the fidgetiness of fidg- 
ety persons appears to come from within, 
not from the irritation of external pres- 
sure. Half the distinctiveness, for in- 
stance, of such sketches as those of 
Mrs. Jennings and the Misses Steele in 
“Sense and Sensibility” arises from the 
circumstance that the active, good-natured 
vulgarity of the one, and the furtive rest- 
lessness of the others, are so entirely 
self-prompted, so entirely unforced from 
outside. Turn to Mr. Trollope, and every- 
thing is changed. The atmosphere of 
affairs is permanent. The Church or the 
world, or the flesh or the devil, seems 
always at work to keep men going, and 
prevent them from being exactly them- 


selves. Miss Austen’s people are them- 
selves alone. Mr. Trollope’s people are 
themselves so far as the circumstances of 
the day will allow them to be themselves, 
but very often are much distorted from 
their most natural selves. 

Then, again, in Miss Austen’s world, 
how little you see of London, even in the 
effect the metropolis has upon the coun- 
try. In“ Northanger Abbey” and in 
‘“ Persuasion,” you see a good deal of the 
local capital of pleasure, Bath. In “ Mans- 
field Park,” and in “ Pride and Prejudice,” 
a very small portion of the by-play of the 
story takes place in London. In “ Sense 
and Sensibility ” alone, there is an impor- 
tant London episode. In “ Emma,” if we 
recollect rightly, London is hardly men- 
tioned at all. In Mr. Trollope’s novels — 
the Irish ones, of course, excepted — 
nothing can be -done without London. 
Even “ The Warden ” depends wholly for 
its plot on the articles of Tom Towers 
in the Fupiter, and poor Mr. Harding’s 
visit to London is the turning-point of the 
story; while ten out of every dozen of 
Mr. Trollope’s stories turn chiefly upon 
London life. Even his Evangelical bish- 
ops go up to London, while his statesmen, 
politicians, civil servants, money-lenders, 
commercial travellers, barristers, board- 
ing-house keepers, and policemen, all, of 
course, live there. Nothing is more re- 
markable, in reading the two series of 
novels together, than the self-centredness 
of the country in Miss Austen, and the 
constant reference to London in Mr. Trol- 
lope. One might read Miss Austen’s 
books through and never know that there 
was a Parliament sitting in Westminster 
at the time, so little are the doings of the 
legislature ever referred to in her country 
houses. One might read them through, 
and never know that there were courts of 
law in London. One might read them 
through, and never suspect that there was 
better medical advice to be had in London 
than in the country. In Mr. Trollope’s 
tales you never forget these things. In- 
deed, you see a good deal of the ma- 
chinery of Parliament and of the greater 
administrative offices of the State. You 
are constantly hearing of the bar, of the 
various kinds of solicitors, and of the 
mighty physicians by whose fiat it is sup- 
posed to be known whether a man shall 
live or die. In a word, the society which 
in Miss Austen’s tales seems to be wholly 
local, though it may have a few fine con- 
nections with the local capital, is in Mr. 
Trollope’s a great web of which London 





is the centre, and some kind of London 
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life for the most part the motive power. 
The change from Miss Austen to Mr. 
Trollope is the change from social home- 
rule to social centralization. And to read 
about, at all events,—though both are 
most entertaining, — one prefers the home- 
rule. 


From St. James’s Gazette. 
MY INTRODUCTION TO THE PRESS. 


I wAs one of those who suffered most 
severely from the depression of trade in 
the east of London which followed the 
close of the American Civil War. Like 
many another, I clung to my home for a 
weary while in the hope of better times. 
They came in due course, but too late for 
me. They were so long in coming that I 
could hold out no longer; so, borrowing 
half-a-crown from one tradesman, half-a- 
crown from another, and a shilling from a 
third, I went up to the city to seek my 
fortune —three or four volumes and the 
clothes in which I stood being my only 
possessions, save and except my precious 
shillings. 

Something had to be done at once — 
but what? I bought a daily newspaper 
and turned to its advertising columns for 
an answer, and found none. Then in a 
listless, hopeless way I turned to the liter- 
ary contents of the paper; and then with 
more interest to the leading articles, for I 
had always been a keen politician. I was 
deep in one of these articles when, under 
a sudden impulse, I flung the paper away, 
asking myself what such matters were to 
me at suchatime. Then a new thought 
flashed into my mind, “Yes,” said I, 
taking up the paper again, “I can do 
this work. Suppose I try. What else 
can I do that can be done at once? I'll 
try.” 

Hurrying off to a certain great ware- 
house at London Wall, I bought a pound 
of paper for eightpence and provided my- 
self with pen and ink. I had then some- 
thing less than five shillings left ; and with 
three shillings I secured a lodging for a 
week in a dismal house where many 
rough and rude and unfortunate creatures 
were crowded, but where I was at liberty 
to write all day long. There I set to 
work ; and having some knowledge in my 
desponding vate, | sent papers on a vari- 
ety of subjects in different directions, 
saving postage as often as I could by de- 
livering my parcels myself. I had about 
eighteenpence left when I began; and, 





with every care to economize, I could not 
make that sum last more than two days. 
These days past, my money was all gone. 
Then I sold my few books for a couple of 
shillings. Soon this also was spent; and 
then there was nothing for it but to go to 
a dealer in old clothes and exchange what 
I wore for things still worse and a little 
cash to boot. The money amounted to 
one shilling and ninepence. Well do I 
remember my sensations when I| shud- 
dered into the apparel that now was mine. 
But now I met with a wonderful piece of 
good fortune. On sitting down to write 
in these abhorred habiliments, I became 
conscious of some small hard object 
stowed away in the lining of the waist- 
coat. Feeling it carefully, I could hardly 
doubt it to be a coin — probably it was a 
penny; but no, it was a half-crown. My 
conscience was keen in those days, and I 
could hardly persuade myself to use this 
money. But I did use it— with a shame 
I should incline to laugh at now, I’m 
afraid; and yet I like myself far better as 
I was in those hard days than as I am 
now. Whose property was that half- 
crown? It was concealed in such a 
wretched piece of clothing that I think 
that it may have been placed there by 
some poor tramp or other to cheat the 
search of a workhouse porter. And per- 
haps this poor creature, having put off his 
clothes in the casual ward, had never 
been able to put them on again. Then 
they had become the perquisites of the 
porter, who sold them to the dealer, from 
whose possession they had come into 
mine. Atany rate, that was the history I 
made for the half-crown. 

The days went on, and my literary 
ventures grew more and more hopeless. 
I do believe that as many as half-a-score 
papers were returned to me, “declined 
with thanks;” as many more being con- 
temptuously dropped into the oblivion of 
the waste-paper basket. But still I tried 
and tried again, “ pinching ” desperately 
to eke out my few poor shillings and suf- 
fering in other ways beside. 1 have said 
there were a good many people in the 
house with me —a rough and reckless set 
for the most part—and “chumming” 
was the fashion among them. I had no 
chums. I couldn’tchum. Besides, chum- 
ming in that house could not be indulged 
in without drinking, and for that I had 
neither money nor inclination; therefore 
I was subjected to much annoyance. My 
papers were blotched, my ink carried 
away, and a hundred other vexing tricks 
were played. All this I patiently en- 
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dured, until one evening one of my tor- 
mentors, more brutal than the rest, struck 
my hat down over my eyes while I was at 
work. And that was fortunate for me; 
for this outrage was generally thought to 
be much too bad. It brought me friends. 
My papers were collected, my ink that had 
been upset was renewed, my pens that had 
been scattered were replaced; and I was 
allowed the best corner of a quiet table, 
where I was never molested during the 
rest of my stay in the house. 

The week wore through. I had no 
money for lodging; but an exception was 
made in the rules of the house in my 
favor. The custom was to pay lodging- 
money in advance. It was intimated to 
me, however, that I might remain a few 
days longer without paying, ‘just to see 
what might turn up.” Another Sunday 
came —the second I had spent in this 
house —and every penny was gone. I 
had no dinner that day, and no supper. 
Monday came and went; neither on that 
day had I any food, and my writing was 
suspended. My last paper had been 
written on the Saturday night, and 
dropped in the dark into the editor’s box. 
All,that dreadful Monday I sat in a cor- 
ner by myself. It was a very dark look- 
out, but I was calm enough in spirit. 
“] have done all that I can do,” thought 
I; “ Providence must do the rest.” Iwas 
careful all this while to husband my 
strength by exerting myself as little as 
possible; it might be wanted, though for 
what I hardly knew. So far as I could 
see, there was nothing to hope; but I 
considered the responsibility for what 
might happen removed from my own 
shoulders, and there was some comfort in 
that. 

That night I went to bed — with a band 
tied tightly round my stomach ; and there 
I lay thinking until about nine on Tuesday 
morning. Then I rose listlessly and 
sauntered down stairs. I reached the 
door to go — whither I knew not; but, on 
a sudden vague thought, turned back to 
ask my landlord if there was a letter for 
me. Yes, there was one. Another paper 
returned, thought I. But no, it could 
hardly be that — it was too light; it was a 
letter. I held it for full five minutes, 
dreading to open it. At last I cut the 
envelope and read: it was an invitation to 
call forthwith on the editor of a distin- 
guished evening newspaper. 

One of my papers had been successful. 
It was even then in print, as I saw 
with my own eyes when I called on my 
editor; and the sight was delightful be- 





yond expression. I was paid at once for 
my contribution —the first of many; and 
the next was printed as a leading article, 
and was much commended. Thus it was 
that I began as an author; and I ques- 
tion whether any one now living could tell 
a like story. 

Perhaps the editor of the St. Fames’s 
Gazette will allow me to say, in conclusion, 
that no one knows better than himself the 
accuracy of my statements. 


From The Spectator. 
RELIGIOUS POVERTY. 


THE letter of Leo XIII. to his clergy, 
on occasion of the seventh centenary of 
the birth of St. Francis of Assisi, deserves 
to be read and pondered by Protestants, 
as well as Catholics. Protestants, in- 
deed, will be apt to say that the Roman 
bishop would have written still more 
effectively, if he had ventured to suggest 
that the religious poverty of which he 
speaks with so much enthusiasm, might 
well have its benefits for the Roman 
Church and the head of that Church, as 
well as for its poorer members; and that 
it hardly becomes the Church of him who 
had not where to lay his head, to bewail, 
as Roman Catholics are apt to do, the 
loss of the worldly possessions by which 
what they call its “independence” was, 
as they think, secured. If there is any 
real meaning in the lesson of religious 
poverty, on which the pope so well insists, 
it is surely the lesson that dependence, 
accepted in a genuinely religious spirit, 
and from genuinely religious motives, is 
often the truest independence, because, 
from that point of view, whenever the 
human hand on which you depend gives 
way, you encounter the precise want 
which God had provided for you. “ For 
this cause came I to this hour,” is the 
one overruling faith which, in the ap- 
proach of troubie, can alone sustain alike 
the true dependence of the Christian on 
circumstances, and his true independence 
of circumstances, which at bottom, in- 
deed, are the same in essence. If the 
pope had shown his own faith by telling 
his Church that the privation of secular 
power and wealth might result in its tru- 
est independence, indeed, if properly used, 
in that “religious poverty ” which marked 
the Church of Christ himself, he would 
have found more poor men to listen to 
him when he preached to them. Never- 
theless, it is well for Protestants to take 
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what is valuable in the teaching of Catho- 
lics without being too anxious to pick 
holes; and there are some things in Leo 
XIII.’s address which the opulent and 
comfortable Christians who think, not 
without satisfaction, of the total of their 
charitable subscriptions and the amount 
of their pew-rent, and who regard “reli- 
gious poverty ” in much the same light as 
they would regard religious irreligion, 
would do well to take home. After de- 
picting the licentiousness of the twelfth 
century, the pope goes on: “Just as in 
the twelfth century, so nowadays hath 
divine charity grown not a little cold, and 
great is the derangement of Christian 
duties, partly through ignorance, partly 
through negligence. The greater part of 
men pass their lives in a like frame of mind 
and with like desires, seeking for the 
comforts of life and eagerly pursuing 
pleasure. Revelling in luxury, they are 
extravagant of their own goods, and 
greedy after their neighbor’s. They ex- 
tol the name of the fraternity of mankind, 
yet they talk more fraternally than they 
act.” And the pope descants on the 
spirit of St. Francis of Assisi as the true 
remedy for this state of things. By that, 
he says, “the lawless greed for temporal 
things would be weakened, nor would men 
weary of subjugating their cupidity, by 
means of virtue, which to most appears a 
great and odious burden. Men, knit to- 
gether in the bonds of brotherly concord, 
would love one another; for they would 
show fitting reverence to those who bore 
the likeness of Christ.” Applying this to 
the circumstances of the time, he says: 
“As regards the question that so much 
occupies politicians, the relations between 
rich and poor would be most satisfactorily 
arranged, because the conviction would 
be established that poverty was not with- 
out its dignity ; that the rich man is bound 
to be merciful and generous, the poor 
man to be content with his lot and his 
industry ; that as neither is born for these 
perishable goods, the one must win 
heaven by patience, the other by liberal- 
ity.” It is somewhat remarkable that in 
speaking of the virtues of the Franciscan 
Order, as the remedy for the evils of the 
present day, the pope should use the 
phrase, “the dignity of poverty.” Of 
course, no Franciscan would deny that 
there was true dignity — which expresses, 
we suppose, the self-collectedness of the 
highest state of mind—in any condition 
of life which he thought religious; but, 
undoubtedly, to cultivate humility and not 
dignity, was the first thought of the Fran- 
ciscan friars; and their idea was to eradi- 





cate, as far as possible, precisely that love 
of dignity, that pride of giving, that hor- 
ror of asking of others, which modern 
political economists eulogize as the radi- 
cal condition of social health. The “ dig- 
nity of poverty” has much more of the 
ring of modern economy in it than of the 
true Franciscan thirst for infinite humilia- 
tions. It suggests reluctance to ask of 
others, sturdy reliance on your own re- 
sources, —in short, the insurance office, 
the benefit club, and incessant industry, 
rather than the practical development by 
Francis of Assisi of the precepts against 
worldly care contained in the Sermon on 
the Mount. The great desire of the first 
Franciscans appeared to be to meet with 
indignity, and to crucify the sense of dig- 
nity, though doubtless they, too, would 
have preached the spiritual dignity of 
bearing indignity well. 

Probably the pope would admit that it 
is not for ordinary men to invite the 
indignities which St. Francis invited, 
simply because, instead of fostering their 
religious life, those indignities would im- 
pair it; and Protestants might add, that 
the future of the Franciscan Order itself 
showed the danger of trying to make a 
very exceptional capacity for bearing hu- 
miliations, the essential condition of a 
large and permanent society. There is 
nothing to show that Christ required the 
selling of a man’s property and complete 
devotion to his work in spreading the 
Gospel, from all his disciples for all time, 
though he did require it from some of 
those whom he chose for this special 
work. The truth seems to be that reli- 
gious poverty is one thing, and the dignity 
of poverty quite another. Religious pov- 
erty is the poverty embraced by those 
who, feeling that their senses are likely 
to be fascinated, and their minds filled 
and occupied with external things, with 
the enjoyment of power, beauty, and in- 
tellectual gratifications, if they do not 
take the strongest measures to repudiate 
the world, commit themselves in a passion 
of enthusiasm to a life destitute of all 
these things, that they may concentrate 
their hearts and wills on a higher love 
than the visible world can provide for 
them. The poverty which the pope’s al- 
locution speaks of as having “a dignity ” 
of its own, is no such violent expedient 
for the taming of an unruly spirit and for 
the expression of an ecstasy of adora- 
tion, but the inevitable lot to which, as 
to a calling, the great majority of men 
are born, and within the limits of which 
they may, if they please, elect to live with 
the same sort of resolute self-restraint, 
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the same kind of habitual disposition to 
ignore altogether what is beyond their 
reach, which is said to give dignity alike 
to the sufferer who never betrays impa- 
tience or irritability, and to the com- 
mander who, in the midst of disaster, 
behaves as though he had foreseen it all, 
and were performing his appointed task, 
without any useless yearnings after the 
triumph he had missed. What seems so 
dangerous in “religious poverty” is the 
rash abandonment.of a providential for a 
self-chosen destiny, which it must take a 
very unique character to work out. Ro- 
man Catholics would, we suppose, plead 
that in what they consider their “ call,” 
every member of a religious order fol- 
lows the divine guidance, as much as any 
prophet of the Old Testament, or apostle 
of the New, followed it in delivering his 
message. Of course, if that is so, we are 
answered. But to the outside world, self- 
chosen religious poverty looks very like 
the exchange of the lot imposed by God, 
because it is too easy, for one which is 
harder and more worthy of enthusiasm. 
Anyhow, such a choice is not the way to 
realize the dignity of poverty, which con- 
sists in accepting as part of your habitual 
plan of life the steady discouragement of 
desire for anything beyond your legiti- 
mate reach, and the prompt suppression 
of all emotions of regret and complaint 
which may remain. There is a dignity in 
all poverty which makes itself entirely in- 
dependent of the wealth of others, and 
which is unwilling, even though pressed, 
to share it,—a dignity which consists 
partly in the characteristic consequences 
of orderly self-restraint, partly in the sim- 
plicity of feeling and taste which results 
from constant and straightforward contact 
with the realities of life. Indeed, there 
is real strength lost in all fastidious and 
hyper-sensitive lives, real strength gained 
by habitual contact with toil and want and 
good and evil in their least disguised and 
most naked forms. But this strength is 
not the strength of “religious poverty,” 
in the pope’s acceptation of that phrase, 
for the directly religious motive does not 
necessarily form any distinctive part of 
that sturdy simplicity, and integrity, and 
disregard of refined indulgence, which go 
to make up the dignity of the industrial 


‘lot. Religious poverty is something to- 


tally different, the self-precipitation, as it 
were, of the soul on the invisible world, 
in its dread of the attractions of the vis- 
ible world and in its passionate hope that 
those attractions may not prevail. The 
dignity of poverty is the natural strength 
which the noble-minded among the poor 





especially inherit. The desire for “reti- 
gious poverty,” on the other hand, is due 
to the dread which some of the most 
noble-minded among the rich especially 
inherit. The one is the natural aspect 
of a great class-virtue, the other is the 
door by which a certain number of high- 
minded rich men try to escape from a 
great class-vice. 

The pope, however, would, we suppose, 
maintain that voluntary “religious pov- 
erty,’ on the part of well-to-do men, such 
as St. Francis before he founded the 
Franciscan Order, is all but essential to 
the adequate encouragement of the poor 
not to disdain their lot, and not to covet 
the riches of the class above them. It 
requires, he would say, the example of 
men who show how they dread the allure- 
ments of wealth, in order to satisfy the 
poor that wealth is not the greatest of all 
blessings, and that they are not living un- 
der-unjust conditions when they have so 
small a share of these blessings. Well, 
if it be so, the Roman Church is quite 
right in founding such orders. No one 
can deny that if the voluntary renuncia- 
tion of wealth by those who have it, pro- 
duces the effect of reconciling those who 
have it not to their more colorless lot, that 
is a great result, which every one who 
values spiritual life ought to see with 
pleasure. In a great wealth-producing 
country like ours, there is nothing more 
useful than to convince men that wealth 
cannot bring blessedness to the weaithy, 
— unless, perhaps, through the wise be- 
stowal of it on those who need it, — noth- 
ing more important than the lesson that 
religion requires us all to keep in strict 
subjection, and some of us even to cast 
out, the desire which political economy 
assumes as the basis of the whole of its 
inferences. But it seems very doubtful, 
as a matter of fact and history, whether 
the foundation of societies organized on 
the basis of abjuring the world’s posses- 
sions, ever has contributed greatly to the 
spiritual content and happiness of the 
poor. Of course, the life of a great man 
like St. Francis has contributed greatly to 
that result; but was his a life which others 
could imitate with adequate success? A 
life of “religious poverty” is a daring 
venture, of which the Saviour might set 
the example, an example which a few 
great spirits might manfully follow; but 
as the basis of a great social organization, 
it can hardly be said.to have either itself 
succeeded, or driven out that covetous 
spirit which seems to animate so many of 
the destructive conspiracies of modern 
Socialism. 











